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THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON CHUROH 
AND STATE. 


In commenting last week upon the Church 


Congress, we hinted our desire to say something 
further of the discussion on the foregoing Fri- 
day on the due relation of Ohurch and State. 
Since then we have had a somewhat fuller 
report of the papers read, and of the impromptu 
observations made on that occasion; and, looked 
at from the position we have been wont to 
occupy, the treatment of the topic by Church- 
men, if not altogether novel, was, at any rate, 
replete with interest. In this matter as well 
as in others the Oongress seemed to us to re- 
present a considerable adyance on what we may 
venture to describe as the spiritual side of the 
question. The thinkers in the Establishment, 
if they were fairly represented in the Assembly, 
were perhaps dissatisfied with the connection, 
as it now exists, between civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. They had studied the question from 
the ecclesiastical side. Most of them went in 
for the independence of the Church. Esta: 
blishment,”’ said the Earl of Devon, did not 
mean merely that the Church maintained and 
protected church property, for so it acted 
towards other religious bodies, but it simply 
meant that the State looking upon the Church 
as an important auxiliary in its work of pro- 
moting morality and diminishing crime, 
attached it to itself by the concession of cer- 
tain privileges—connecting its clergy as chap- 
lains to State institutions, placing its bishops in 
the highest branch of its Legislature, and pro- 
viding that the Sovereign at his coronation 
should be dedicated specially by the instru- 
mentality of the archbishops. The principle 
upon which alone the connection could be pro- 
perly maintained,” he said, ‘‘ might be summed 
up in this, that neither of the two bodies thus 
connected should seek to interfere with the 
proper conscience of the other. The Church 
should not interfere with the State in the con- 
science of Government, nor the State interfere 
with the right of free action on the part of the 
Church in the discharge of its commission 
to teach sound religious truth.” Such is 
the abstract theory upon which the union of 
Church and State has been commonly justified. 
However, in a practical exposition thereof, the 
Rev. Joseph Bardsley frankly intimated that he 
would rather give up the connection of Church 
and State than have the Established Church the 


means of re-leavening the nation with the 
erroneous doctrines and practices of the Ohurch 
of Rome, while Dr. W. G. F. Phillimore, the 
gist of whose remarks, we are told by the re- 
porter, was very acceptable to a very large 
section of his audience, admitted the right of 
the State to disestablish as well as to establish 


the Church, and contended that for the sake of ) 


her spiritual rights it might be her duty to give 
up her civil privilege.” 

The somewhat tardy growth of riper views— 
views, in fact, in which we should conour with 
the highest Churchmen—could hardly be less 
promising than it is, even if it were more rapid. 
It would lead us to infer a somewhat violent dis- 
turbance of the sect in which they should make 
their appearance. The changes which are taking 
place are more natural, and even likely to be 
more progressive, than those which controversial 
impatience would have looked for with ardent 
expectation. If from the midst of the darkness 
to which the world has become accustomed, 
Establishmentarians who were heretofore wholly 
blind can now look up and “see men as trees 
walking,“ we have sufficient ground for the 
conclusion that they have begun to see the 
problem under discussion from a right point of 
view, and that there is in the Church Esta- 
blishment a reality of spiritual life which will, as 
time passes onward, exercise and strengthen 
itself until it discerns ‘‘ the whole truth as it 
stands. We are far from committing ourselves 
to any special application of this principle to 
particular ends. It may serve the purposes of 
sacerdotalism as well as of Evangelicism. 
What we are glad to observe in the dis- 
cussions of Churchmen among themselves is 
the disposition which they evince to face the 
spiritual aspect of the question—not, it is true, 
to the entire exclueion of that which is secular, 
but to the subordination of it. Amidst many 
varieties of opinion, the dominant impulse 
ap to be to put that which is spiritual 
first, and to let that which is secnlar conform 
itself to it. How far this impulse may stand 
the brunt of actual events it is impossible to 
predict with confidence. But there oan be no 
doubt, we think, that the state of mind—or, 
perhaps we should rather have said, of will— 
indicated by the pressure of these convictions 
is an incalculable aid, sometimes latent, and 
sometimes visible, to those who from without 
are urging the application of sound principles. 

We do not blind our eyes to the fact that in 
the sense generally attributed to disestablish- 
ment by High-Churchmen there is a wide 
difference from that attached to it by Libera- 
tionists; for, politically speaking, disesta- 
blishment is inseparable from disendowment, 
and perhaps there are but few who earnestly 
crave the enfranchisement of the Ohurch who 
would be willing, at the first blush, to pay for 
it at so high a price. But it is of the nature 
of all spiritual advantages to become more pre- 
cious in proportion as they ara more lovingly 
dwelt upon, and it has to be borne in mind 
that the civil privileges of the Church in its 
present connection with the State are under- 


— — — — 


that, as the future unfolds itself, the favouritism 
which the State bestows upon the clergy of 
the Establishment will fade into insignificance 
as compared with the freedom of conscience 
and of heart with which the service of Christ 
will be regarded by the majority of His ministers 
on earth. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST RURAL 
NONCONFORMITY. 


For some time past facts have been acgumu- 
lating which go far to prove that the religious 
liberty, of which we boast as one of the glories 
of the British constitution, is, so faras England 
is concerned, almost entirely confined to life 
in towns. Ata recent Wesleyan meeting the 
late President of the Conference made a state- 
ment, afterwards quoted, with approval, by 
Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, to the 
effect that there are at least 2,000 villages in 
England in which religious freedom is unknown. 
In a paper read before the Baptist Union the 
other day, the Rey. John Olifford declared that 
he had from nearly every county in England, 
undeniable proofs of the incessant, severe, and 
vexatious persecutions to which the churches 
of that Union are exposed.” And last week 
Mr. Hannay, addressing the Oongregational 
Union in a speech, the impaesioned earnestness 
of which was manifestly inspired by his wide 
and thorough acquaintance with facts, declared 
that it can no longer be questioned, there is 
literal proof, there is demonstration, that the 
power of the landlord has been used over wide 
districts in England, to stamp out Dissent.” 
These are very serious statements, not merely 
from a Nonconformist, but from a national 
point of view. For all impartial historians, 
even when, like Macaulay, opposed in personal 
feeling to the doctrine and discipline usually 
associated with Nonoonformity, have borne 
emphatic testimony to the invigorating moral 
inspiration for which the national character has 
been indebted to the unestablished Churches, 
And in the best periods of our history, during 
the last three hundred years, this healthy 
influence was not confined to a few great centres 
of population. It was widely diffused through 
the counties. Thus, to give only one illustra- 
tion, the prevalence of Puritanism injthe Eastern 
counties alone made possible Oromwell’s organi- 
sation of that local association, which proved as 
impregnable a basis to the strategy of the 
Parliamentarian forces, as the lines of Torres 
Vedras to Wellington ‘in the Peninsular war. 
In later times the growing power of the land- 
owners largely neutralised this body of rural 
opinion. But even so lately as the times of the 
Reform Bill and the anti-corn law agitation, 
the little congregations of Nonconformists 
scattered through rural Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire, Oambridgeshire, and Essex 
played no small part in maintaining that habit 
of independent conviction, which is the best 
guarantee for the force of public opinion. Nay, 
in the still more recent uprising of the agri- 
cultural labourers, Lord Godolphin Osborne 
declared, and experience has borne him out, that 


going a natural process of diminution. So far the natural leaders of these men were the pro- 


as property is concerned, its amount is fixed, 
and is incapable of expansion to meet the 
rapidly-growing wants of the population and 
of the ecclesiastical instrumentality needed to 
supply those wants. The question is be- 
coming year by year one rather of privilege 
than property, and there is some reason to hope 


minent members of the village chapels. Now 
if these centres of local independence are 
seriously threatened, this is not a mere denomi- 
national grievance; it is a national calamity. 
But notorious facts, of which some illustra- 
tions will be given presently, show too clearly 
that the danger is a real one, We attach the 
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utmost importance to the opinion of Mr. Han- 
nay, who, from 35 position as agreed of the 
Con tional Union, possesses ample means 
of information. And it was his conviction of 
the incipient = affecting Nonconformity 
in many rural districts that drew from him the 
telling and weighty h at Bradford, which 
few that heard it are ever to forget. It 
is not our purpose to criticise the value of the 
proposals he then made on behalf of the com- 
mittee. Their aim—to secure help for weak 
counties, as well as for weak churches—is 
undoubtedly good. But from our point of view 
it israther our duty to urge, what Mr. Hannay 
himself would doubtless admit, that no con- 
tributions of money, however generous, will be 
sufficient to cure evils inherent in a political 
and ecclesiastical system expressly adapted to 
foster the unjust privileges of landowners and 
priests. Let us by all means give our money 
where it will do But let us beware lest 
our benevolence mes a lazy excuse for neg- 
lecting the political agitation which alone can 
secure an effective relief. When the ship 
threatens foundering, it is to work at the 

umps; but it is better still to stop the leak. 

e shall be glad indeed if Mr. Hannay’s sugges- 
tions should be the means of lightening the 
burdens of many labouring churches. But we 
are convinced that nothing less than disesta- 
blishment and juster land laws will save Non- 
conformity in rural districts. 

Supplementing the explanations of Mr. Han- 
nay and Mr, Clifford by our own observations 
and reflections, we believe the existing state of 
things to be traceable mainly to four causes. 
The first of these is the decrease of population 
in the rural districts; a process in which 
natural selection” has for once made, not 
the strongest, but the weakest, the survivors. 
The decrease is of course caused, not by any 
lack of children, for the size of labourers’ 
families is only rivalled by those of curates. 
It is owing rather to altered methods of culti- 
vation requiring fewer hands. There was 
nothing for the surplus population but migra- 
tion to manufacturing towns, or emigration 
from the country. But these are remedies 
likely to be tried first of all by the most ener- 
getic and enterprising among the people. But, 
says Mr, Clifford, and there is much truth in 
his words, these are precisely the men and 
women who have the courage to think for 
themselves, to mark outan independent path, 
and to join the conventicle in the village back 
street.“ The result is diminished congrega- 
tions. Of course no antidote will meet this 
cause of decay, except some measure which will 
enable more people to live upon the land. The 
second cause, which we note, is closely con- 
nected with the former. New methods of cul- 
tivation tend to increase the profits, and thero- 
fore the rents of large, rather than of small, 
farms. Thus the number of farms is dimi- 
nished, and competition to obtain them becomes 
more severe, with the result of enabling land- 
lords to impose their own conditions; am 
others, as we shall presently see, good Uhurch- 
manship. Under the same, or similar in- 
fluences, the old class of yeomen, or independent 
farmers, has become extinct, or nearly so. At 
the same time, the social presti ven by the 
possession of land, and the effi this on the 
price, make it a ho investment for all who 
are not rich enough to take of their returns 
in the shape of dignity. is leads to the in- 


crease of estates, and of the despotic power of 
owners. For all this there is ifestly no 
remedy but some legal, social, agricultural, and 
commerci which ive a better 
chance to owners and dent 


farmers. But it would surely be possible to 
— — some odious abuses of the power of 
dlords. Mr. Hannay declares that it has 
been required in the conditions of some leases 
that the tenant must be connected with 
Established Church. 8 such conditions as 
these could be made ill and of no effect. 
Still, that would not hinder inquiries being 
made into the ecclesiastical leanings of the 
— for a farm. | 
third cause of the paralysis of rural Non- 
conformity is more susceptible of remedy. It 
is the abject ignorance and helpless dependence 
of the labourers, who are always the chief 
objects of village missions. The cure for both 
of these evils is the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties. This may sound like 
a paradox, but it is nevertheless true. Just as 
the unarmed Christians in Bulgaria can never 
get justice from the armed Mohammedans, so 
the privileged classes in the counties will never 
effectually care, either for the education 
or the civilisation of voteless labourers. 
Certainly independence of thought upon 
religion, as well as on _ politics, would 
ne 1 far more chance amongst citizens 
an 
franchised serfs, Finally, the one proximate 


the | face of 


ssible politicians than amongst unen- 


and effective cause of the decay of rural Free 
Churches is the revival of sectarian zeal in the 
Establishment. This revival is animated by 
many motives; sometimes by genuine religious 
conviction ; sometimes by priestly ambition ; 
sometimes by laymen’s gratitude for the poli- 
tical servility of the Church. But in any case 


this revival bears hardly on religious freedom 
in the villages. In the case of dogmas like 
baptismal regeneration and the l Pre- 


sence,” the more genuine the conviction the 
more likely it is to persecute Dissent as a soul- 
destroying schism. The foolish young rector, 
who imagines himself to have an exclusive com- 
mission from heaven to his parishioners, 
will not be very scrupulous in his measures 
against the preaching shoemaker. The Tory 
landlord, who believes that Radicalism is 
hurrying the country to the dogs, finds an 
efficient agency in the pair of zealous curates, 
who have a keener scent for a prayer-meetin 
than for a cock-fight. This one cause, the reviva 
of sectarian zeal, gives double and treble power 
to all the others we have enumerated. And so 
we hear of tenants receiving notice to quit for 
allowing a cottage meeting, and poor people 
excluded from clotbing clubs because they 
occasionally hear the Dissenting preacher, and 
conditions inserted in leases by which the tenant 
sells his soul to the landlord. We have little 
hope of any remedy until all advocates of reli- 

ious equality—whether they call themselves 

onconformists, or prefer to be known as 
Rationalists—awake from the torpor which 
allowed Lord Sandon to cap all other persecu- 
tions of Nonconformity with an Education Act 
that threatens to prove an extinguisher. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
GREAT MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM, 


On Monday evening a public meeting was held 
in the large hall of the Nottingham Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, when addresses on Religious Equality 
were delivered by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Lon- 
don, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams, Secretary of the 
Liberation Society. There was a very numerous 
attendance on the occasion, the hall being filled in 
every part. The chair was taken by Mr. E. 
Gripper (chairman of the Nottingham School 
Board), who was supported on the platform by the 
leading Nonconformists of the town. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said for 


many weeks past the attention of the whole of the 
country had been turned to things away from our 
own borders. He did not complain at all that this 


should be so; on the contrary, it was perfectly 
right, and no one could rejoice more than he did at 
the awakening which they had seen of the con- 
science of the country, and the loud, decisive voice 
in which they had expressed their disapproval of 
the position of this country in regard to the events 
in the East. 2 But at the same time, 
they must allow him to say that they must not 
permit these things to take their attention from 
matters at home ; and he thought that the local 
committee would hardly have n doing their 
duty to their town had they not taken the oppor- 
tunity of asking the two gentlemen to meet their 
fellow townsmen, and to uphold with the eloquence 
and force which they knew so well how to use that 
religious liberty which had been their motto for 


e WruraMs delivered the first ad- 
dress, which was mainly devoted to a contrast 
between the proceedings at the Con tional and 
Baptist Union meetings, and the Church Con 
Lincoln Diocesan Conference, which had all 
just been held. The members of those bodies 
were good, earnest, sincere men, who were seeking 
to |p ape the welfare of their respective churches, 
= = * * 0 — . — ange to promote 

eZ y 5p ng ospel among 
their fellow men. Yet in two or three respects 
— was a 4 = difference 4 5 on- 
conformist and Episcopalian erings. He ven- 
tured to say that no one anticipated, that no one 
had feared, that Congregationalists would fly at the 
ionalists, or that Baptists would 
fly at the throat of Baptists, but they were told b 
an —— which he quoted, that each Chu 

as it were, on the smouldering fires of 
a volcano. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Dover, had the assurance to t of the unity in 
his Church, but Canon Ryle said that although 
the various schools in the Establishment might 
unite for the relief of distress, and the de- 
fence of the Establishment, or to uphold denomi- 
national education, High Church, Broad Church, 
and Low Church, if honest and earnest, could 
not possibly unite for directly dealing with 
human souls! Churchmen had difficulties of their 
own to deal with, which did not so much as find 
mention in the — of other bodies. At 
Plymouth they discussed, at the Congress, the re- 
lations of Church and State, the Court of Final 
Appeal, the supremacy of the Sovereign over the 
Church; at Lincoln, on Friday, the Conference 
discussed the political obstacles in the way of 
the appointment of additional bishops, the posi- 
tion of laymen in the Church, and the extent to 
which the cle were fleeced in connection with 
ecclesiastical apidations. At Bradford and at 


Birmingham such matters did not find a place in 


to contend as men, they had to eren 
with the ial di i ich sprang out of an 


Establis Church, and which were to be found 
in no other Church throughout the ki He 
then proceeded to show the impossibility of ob. 


taining adequate measures of Church reform from 
Parliament. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers followed in an able 
address. After dealing with other topics, he re- 
ferred to the dissension existing within the Church 
as showing the necessity for its disestablishment, 
He also deplored the growth of Romanism in Eng- 
land, which had been going on for about forty . 
Although the Archbishop of Canter said that 
growth attained its culminating point in 1874, he 
was confident that it was now progressing rapidly, 
and the Church was afraid to combat with the evil 
for fear of causing further dissension. He asked 
what the Church had done as a political institution ? 
He was pre to sacrifice a t deal for the 
sake of maintaining a politi life, free and 
pure, but had the State Church accomplished 
this? He would not give an answer of his 
own, but simply one from the Times of 
a recent date, wherein it was stated that 
the Church was against constitutional government, 
it was against the amelioration of the criminal code 
and in favour of vengeance, as against prevention 
and reformation. It was in favour of hanging 
for almost any offence for which a man was now 
fined at the assizes. It was against the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and Corporation Acts, it was against 
Catholic emancipation, it was against Parliamentary 
reform and municipal reform, it was against the 
—— 1 tithes — navigation laws, — Was 
agains t free e generally, it was against educa- 
tion beyond the simplest elements and even reli- 
gious instruction, it was against public cemeteries, 
and indeed it was hard to say what it had not been 

inst in the way of improvement or reformation. 
(Cheers. ) 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Matieson and Mr. 
Start the deputations were warmly thanked. The 
meeting, ike that of last season, was most 
orderly throughout. 


MR. GORDON IN DERBYSHIRE, 


Reports of Mr. Gordon’s recent week in Derby- 
shire were pressed out last week for want of room, 
but it seems to have been a week well spent. 
On Monday evening, Mr. Gordon was at Church 
Gresley, and, notwithstanding the local statute 
fair, and the resolved absence of the other side, 
a very poet meeting was held, and the lecturer 
was asked for another lecture the same evening. 
On Tuesday evening, Little Eaton, the Rev. Mr. 
Griffiths, of Derby, in the chair. Wednesday, 
Melbourne; and though several leading friends, 
as elsewhere, were at the Birmingham 2 
a capital audience and great interest. At Wirks- 
worth, on Thursday, in the Town Hall, and here 
a series of meetings needs to be held to rouse public 
interest, and give courage to sympathisers to show 
themselves, it being long years since the Libera- 
tion Society was represented there. A gang of 
respectable young Churchmen just succeeded in 
making themselves conspicuous by their bad 
conduct. On Friday evening, Long Eaton— 
a very lively affair indeed. From the 
first Mr. Gordon had been grossly inter- 
rupted by a number of young Churchmen, and, 
by-and-by, two or three persons shamefully abused 
the opportunity for discussion by attacking Mr. 
Gordon’s character. At length, but somewhat 
indiscreetly, several leading friends, disgusted, 
rose to go. This was at once a signal to a lot of 
ruffians to storm the 22 Where they at 
length began to hustle Mr. Gordon; at one time 
nearly 2 him. Mr. Gordon rose, and his 
end of the platform was simultaneously cleared. 
Some friends then 2 round him, and literally 
dragged him out by a door behind, and into the 
graveyard adjoining. it was a scandalous scene, 
and particular thanks are due to two or three 
earnest young students who were present from 
Chilnell College. 

Last week Mr. Gordon’s meetings broke down, 

tone at Failsworth, near Manchester, which 
the miner and Times reports as follows :—‘‘ On 
Tuesday evening Mr. Gordon lectured in the British 
Schoolroom, Failsworth, under the auspices of the 
Liberal Club: subject, Is the Church of * 
as an Establishment, worth preserving?’ ere 
was a large attendance. Mr. Dawson presided, 
and, in introducing the lecturer, requested a careful 
hearing, and 2 would have an opportunity 
to reply at the close. Mr. Gordon was very warmly 
received, and at once plunged into his subject. He 
had not proceeded far, however, before much cough - 


ing was heard, and at length Mr. Gordon stopped. 
It then 3 that a horrible smell was begin- 
ning to the school at the opposite end to the 


platform, associated with the spread of cayenne, 
and in a few minutes everybody in the place was 
coughing, some persons very violently. indows 
and doors were opened, and at length a small packet 
or bundle was discovered on fire in one of the 
porches, As the whole neighbourhood was of 
wood, very serious results might have ensued, and 
great indignation was expressed, the chairman pro- 
mising ‘an inquiry. By-and-by Mr. Gordon pro. 
ceeded, and a very lively meeting was held. Cordial 
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the futility of the 
ht forward in favour of « State- 


spent the evening of Friday, 

the 13th Oct., with the students of Rawdon College, 

Yorkshire, and addressed them on Liberation 

uestions. He dealt chiefly with the relation of the 

lishment to the religious life of the country, 

and r the working of the system of 
0 


— 8 dress was well received aud 
eartily appreciated.” 


TO A BIGOTED CLERIC. 
(From the Manchester City Jackdaw, Oct. 13.) 


The curate of Stand, near Manchester, refused to 
bury a child, which had been christened by a Dis- 
senting minister of the Gospel. 

From whom, oh, saintly cleric! did you learn 

Your narrow soulless creed ? 
For if the pages of the Book we turn, 
In them we do not read 
The slightest warrant for the faith you hold. 
But as we scan the page, 
We find the would-be bigot sternly told 
That childhood’s heritage — 
Without a word of dogma or dissent, 
Is to afford for Heaven an ornament. 


He did not ask the children whence they came, 
Or whether priestly lips 

Had mumbled o’er them in the Church’s name, 
Or if the holy tips 

Of priestly fingers had bedewed their brow 
With drops adored by some ; 

He never asked the little children how 
They could have dared to come. 

There were around Him bigots such as thou; 

The race of bigots flourished then as now. 


Suffer the little ones to come to Me, 
Forbid them not, He said; 
Of such as these My Kingdom formed shall be. 
Each bigot hung his head ; 
Hang thine too, deacon, priest, whate er thou 
art 


But wretched bigot, still 

Thy Master’s creed with thine can have no part ; 
Thou workest not His will, 

Who taught of love and charity divine ; 

Alas! such teaching differs far from thine. 


THE 7/MZS ON THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


In a — article last week, the Times com- 
meated upon the debate at Plymouth onj‘‘ Periodical 
IN 
to the pro to start a paper whi ou 
be distinctively ‘‘ Church,” remarked :— 

We would gladly offer the usual friendly greeting to 
any new adventure in the field of duty ena achieve- 
ment; but we have to observe that there are already 
several tyre ag all of which, we see, were 
somewhat critically disoussed, and declared not to 
represent — — — Any fairly. bg wed fact itself 
suggests the question whether any paper a t to 

ly Church character. What is the 
tis the Church of England?! Whether 
theologians, or lawyers, or educated laymen of 
any the answer must inevitably be one that 
does not fit in with the pretensions of such a Church 


newspaper. . . . Asa fact, expressed in popular 
la and understood by the people of this r 
tho Church, or the Church of England,” was in 


favour of the alliance of continental Absolutists against 
constitutional Government; it was against the amelie- 
ration of the criminal code, and in favour of the prin- 
ciples of vengeance and prevention as against that of 
reformation ; it was in favour of hanging for almost 
any offence a man is now fined for at the assizes ; it 
was in favour of the slave trade, and afterwards of 
slavery ; it was against the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
tions Act; it was against Catholic emancipation ; 
le was against Parliamentary reform and munici 
reform ; it was against the commutation of tithes, 
though it has since bad to acknowledge the 
Act a great benefit; it was aguinst the repeal of 
the corn laws and the navigation laws; it was 
— free trade generally; it was against all 
education beyond the simplest elements, and even 
religious instruction ; it was against public cemeteries 
and extramural interment ; it was against the division 
of parishes. Indeed, it is hard to say what it has not 
been against in the way of improvements or conversion. 
One reform, perhaps, must be made an execption. The 
„% Church "—that is, the Church of England”—was 
only too ready to — the Poor - law Amendment Act, 
simply because the old laws had been worked 80 as to 
change every labourer ioto a pauper, throw him on the 
rates, and then pay the titheowner with labour which 
he did not want, in lieu of the money which he did 
want. Now, how are we to interpret this lamentable 
indictment against the Church of Engiand? ‘The true 
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e believe these 
only possible comment. The first axiom in politics is 
that what has happened will again, and the 
only inference we draw that any attempt to establish 
an especially Church paper, inasmuch as it cannot re- 
present the Church, and is therefore necessarily an 
impostor, even in spite of itself, can only lead to a 
— and continuance of the old treacheries, the 
selling of the Church into tho hands of politicians, 
whether statesmen or those who are aspiring to that 
rank. We have only to look across the Channel and 
see the ruin which the Ultramontane journals have so 
largely contributed to bring on France. No such con- 
sequences, no such calamities, can occur in thie 
country ; not, indeed, to that extent, but mischief 
there will be. If such a design and that of 
course is the supposition to be entertained, improbable 
as wo may think it, there will not be wanting politi- 
cians ready to avail themselves of the des aid. 
Such a speculation may answer a hundred ways, es 
cially for all who are immediately interested in it; 
but it will be one more betrayal, name and thing, of the 
Church of England. 


There are now no fewer than forty-eight Roman 
Catholic churches in London and the immediately 
adjacent suburbs. 

An episcopal throne, designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, has been erected in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, at a cost of 1,0001, as a memorial to the 
late Bishop Wilberforce. Is it possible? 

The 4 um calls attention to a new feature in 
church building, a revival of what was occasionally 
found in old churches. The architect, in the design 
for St. Mary, Whitechapel, has introduced an ex- 
ternal pulpit at the north-west angle of the building, 
where it abuts on the street. 

CaTHOLICISM IN ITaty.—A Catholic con 
which was sitting at Bologna, has been dissolv 
by the authorities. Hostile demons‘rations on the 
part of the population were made, and such were 
the apprehensions of further outbreaks that the 
municipal magnates were compelled to interfere. 

Frencn Prorestants.—The orthodox Protes- 
tants in France have resolved to abandon the 
scheme of union with the Liberals of their Charch, 


which had been drawn up. They also * a 
resolution in favour of the synod being shortly 
convoked. 


Tun See or Sr. Arsans—The Bishop of 
Rochester, speaking at the reopening of Thorp-le- 
Soken Church, Essex, on Wednesday, referred to 
the scheme for the formation of the bishopric of St. 
Albans, of which he was to be the first unworthy 
bishop.” The sale of Winchester House had, he 
said, produced 43,000/. of the money required, but 
before the bishopric could be formed they must 
raise 17,000. more. 

Tae Cornish BisHorric Funp.—We under- 
stand that Lady Rolle has authorised her solicitor 
to pay over her munificent gift to the Cornish 
Bishopric Fund of 40,000“. to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners directly he hears that they are satis- 
fied with the guarantee offered. They will meet on 
Oct. 31, and there is every reason to believe that all 
arrangements will be completed at that meeting, in 
which case the new bishop will probably be appointed 
before Christmas.—John Bull. 

DISSENTING PROFESSORS AND EXAMINERS AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE.—We have already men- 
tioned several cases of the appreciation in which 
successful Dissenting graduates are held, such as 
that Dr. Legge, of the London Missionary Society, 
recently been elected Professor of Chinese, at Ox- 
ford. We have als) to note that Mr. A. S. West, 
Headmaster of Amersham Hall School, has for the 
second time been appointed Examiner of the forth- 
coming Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge. Mr. 
Lord, the Senior Wrangler of 1875, was last week 
elected Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cuurcu Derence.—A lecture was delivered on 
Thursday evening, in the Guildhall, Carnarvon, by 
the Dean of r, in reply to Liberationist 
addresses recently given in Wales by Messrs. R. W. 
Dale, J. Guinness Rogers, and Carvell Williams. 
After expounding the principles upon which the 
necessity of a National — is based, the dean 

roceeded to characterise the ultimate aims o 

iberationism as identical with the demands of 
Liberalism in America, described by Mr. Francis 
E. Abbott. He examined the dicta upon which 
Messrs. Dale and Rogers based their conclusions :— 
1. That Nonconformists repudiate the religion of 
the National Church; 2. That the Church only 
benefits a section of the nation; 3. That the ap- 

intment of bishops and clergy ignorant of the 
anguage had made the Church useless to Wales. 
The dean contended that the two first dicta are 
fallacious; that Welsh Nonconformists educate 
their sons to teach the religion of the Church ; that 
Welsh Nonconformist ministers frequently seek holy 
ordera ; that Nonconformist voters decline to sup- 
port disestalishment ; that the orthodox sects are 
influenced by the Church for good, draw from her 
stores of learning, imitate her worship, * 
her teaching, and preach her sermons, The Libera - 


— referred to remains unchanged from the time 
that the Christian Church was first formed in these 
parts until the present day, but any attempt to re- 
model it in reference to novel tices and strange 
doctrines will cause serious unhappy differences 
and backslidings.” The address at considerable 
length proceeds to thank the society for their 
missionaries, who have vided simple 8, 
and suggests the appointment of a missionary 
bishop. Its whole tone shows that it was not the 
taneous act of native Christians. The Church 
issionary Intelligencer says that the affairs of the 
society are managed by a local committee in Ceylon 
com of Churchmen only ; and that the bel 
committee frequently referred to in the course of 
the dispute is that of the Tamil Coolie Mission, an 
independent body composed of European coffee 
planters, who contribute some £2,500 per annum to 
maintain mission cha sch catechists, and 
readers, who are superintended by two missionaries 
of the society. 


Beligions und Henominational Revs, 


MAZE POND CHAPEL, SOUTHWARK. 
On Monday afternoon the corner-stone of the new 
building intended to the old Maze Pond 
Ch South was laid. The site for the new 
building is in the Old Kent-road, near the Albany - 
road, and a large number of the and 
— = assembled to 2 oe 1 ceremony. 
mongst those present were Mr. J. Barran, M P. 
for Leeds, Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, Dr. 
P. Cope (the pastor), J. T. Wigner, 
W. Howieson, and Messrs. W. Harrison, J. 1 
ymn 
Rev. Dr. Angus read a portion 
of se — J. P. Chown offered prayer. 
The Rev. W. P. stated that they were not 
starting a new church, but ha been crowded 
out by railway arches from their old position, the 
had secured that freehold site, and to buil 
upon it a sound substantial structure which should 
last for many years, 2 avoided every 
unnecessary ex „ and having faith in their 
principles they hoped they would succeed in their 
object, which was to the truth, and ca 
on all those beneficial influences associated wi 
Maze Pond. They felt especially thankful to Mr. 
Harrison for all that he had done. Mr. Harrison 
made a statement the from 


* finances, 
which it that the total cost of the chapel 


and site would be about 11, 000l.; 6,921. had been 
received, and 3,054. 111 and they came before 
them that day asking for at least 7000/. in order 
that the buildin ing might be erected and furnished 
and opened free of debt. 

Mr. Joux, Eastry then presented Mr. Barran 
with a silver trowel, saying he trusted that he 
would prove himself to be a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.” Mr. Barran then laid 
the stone in the usual manner, and, in the course of 
his remarks, said that that church had a history in 
which they all rejoiced. It extended back two 
hundred years, when London was but a village, 
and when its trade and the accommodation for 
domestic and religious life was very different to 
what it was now. It met in Fleur-de-lis-court. 
Fault had been found with them as a denomination 
for building their chapels in out-of-the-way places, 
but that was a necessity of their position at that 
time. Baptists assembled themselves together and 
formed churches and voluntarily acknowledged a 
rule of faith which had never altered during the 
whole of that period, and they had not had toa 
to the courts of law as the State Church had done. 
But they were not only Baptists but Christians, 
and as such felt it their duty to take part in sup- 


f — the abolition of slavery, the repeal of the 


est and Corporation Acts, 
tions. The liberties they now enjoyed were the 
result of the self-denying labours of devoted men of 
God in past times, who were determined to slay 
the monopolies which existed in theirday. Baptists 
as a body had never asked for aid from the State, but 
only that justice should be done them as citizens. 
There were still anomalies existing but what bad 
been done in the past gave them courage for the 
future, and they hoped that some day they would 
have a free church ina free land. (Cheers.) That 
church was much indebted to Mr. Job Eastty, 
who if he had been a Roman Catholic would have 
been canonised and made St. Job. (Laughter.) It 
was by a succession of sugh men that their great in- 
stitutions had been preserved, and that the influence 
which they had been secured. Gratitude 
for the past required to be exemplified by acts in 


other pablic ques- 
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were not rich in wealth, and he trusted that all 
would help them in the good work. (Cheers.) 
The Rev. J. T. Wiener having said a few words, 
the Rev. C. H. Spurcson addressed the — 
laid, 


and alluding to the fact that some of those assem 
had not been able to actually see the stone 
seid it was an illustration of the necessity of faith 
which had to be exercised every day. As regards 
Maze Pond Chapel, every Baptist knew 
about it. Although not himself a Baptist by birth, 
for he was born in sin, being an Independent— 
(laughter) —he became a at his new birth, 
He took some credit to himself for having first 
ven a challenge to Mr. Harrison to give 
ik he would give the same towards a new 
chapel. Mr. Harrison accor and that was 
the commencement of the building fund. He was 
glad they had come out of the Slough of Despond, 
or Maze . The site they now occupied used to 
be the first stopping-place of the Canterbury 
pilgrims, who started from the Tabard, in South- 
wark. While the pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Thomas had gone the way of all flesh, the Baptists 
of Maze Pond were still a growing people. They 
were overshadowed by Barclay Perkins’s brewery 


British public. mp agra? They wanted to bring 


rested in Maze Pond Chapel, and wished it success. 
He hoped that all would give liberally, and that in 
their larger house they would get larger hearts and 
5 plans of usefulness. (Cheers. 

hymn was then sung, and purses placed on the 
stone, after which the Rev. W. Howieson pronounced 
the benediction. . 

A tea and public meeting was afterwards held at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by the Chair- 
man, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. J. Barran, M.P., and 
the Revs, W. Braden, Dr. 8. G. Green, W. P. 
2. David — rer and * — 

promises, ections, offeri e 
day amounted to 800i. * 


The Rev. N. 8. Langri late of Torquay, has 
accepted a unanimous call’ to the Olifton Bove 


Con tional Church. 
* — — Bedell findin 2. 2 
n q resi the 
torate of Oldham-road Conpregational Church, 
anchester, after a service of thirty years. 

The Rev. Edwin Baker, of M ster (formerly 
of South Shields), has accepted an invitation to 
become the minister of the Old Chapel, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. Alfred Kluht, of New College, has 
accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate from the 
church at Billericay, Essex, and commenced his 
ministry on the 15th instant. Mr. Rluht's father 
was pastor of the same church for more than eight 

ears. 

On Tuesday, October 3, the Rev. G. Cakebread 
was publicly recognised as pastor of the church, 
Newport, x. The Revs. D. Davies, D 


Grigsby, E. Ault, W. Darwent, W. H. Beckett, 
ers addressed a large and enthusiastic 
meeting. 
in Langeott-road, — week, laid by 
eld, was last week laid by 
Mr. H. Wright, J. P., of London. An address on 
A iples was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. . e is to accommodate 400 
persons. The cost of the building and land will 
amount to 2,8004 About 700“. has been promised, 
and it is —_ by Christmas to obtain another 
700, when romoters will be entitled to the 
Hadfield grant of 500“. 

WATTISFIELD. —The foundation-stone of the new 
Independent chapel at Wattistield, Suffolk, was 
laid on Friday, October 6, by Robert Freeman, Esq., 
member of the London School Board and Metro- 
— Board of Works. The new building is of 

othic design and will seat 400 The 
builder’s contract is 940/., but with other works 
which are contemplated the total outlay will be 
1. 200%. About two-thirds of this 
been raised by the congregation. The Rev. 
William Warren, the pastor, has laboured in Wat- 
tistield twenty-nine years. 

ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM IN NortH WALES. 
A conference on English Congregationalism in 
North Wales was held on Monday in the Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Queen-street, Chester. The conference 
was the outcome of a meeting held at Holywell last 
year toconsider the importance of taking steps to 
establish and sustain English Congregational 
churches in North Wales. At that meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up rules for a per- 
manent society having this object in view, and 
Monday’s conference was convened for the pu 
of discussing these rules and fully establishing the 
society. Mr. W. Crossfield (Liverpool) presided. 
Amongst those present were representatives of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, the 
—4— Home Missionary Society, the 
English Congregational Chapel Building iety, 
the South Wales, the Cheshire, the Salop, the Lan- 


together, Mr. R.S. Hudson presiding. Amongst 
the speakers was Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., 5 
subsequently delivered a speech at the meeting 
held in the Town Hall. We have no space to report 


the P this week. 
ALVERN,—The new Congregational Church in 
this place was for public worship on 
September 29. It may be remembered that 
there was extreme difficulty in getting a site in this 
church-ridden watering place, and that one was at 
length secured in a commandin ition, con- 
siderably above the level of the Worcester-road. 
The spire of the new place of worship, 135 feet 
high is a conspicuous object for milesaround. The 
cost of the building has — about 5,200/., towards 
which Miss Page, of Malvern, and T. R. Hill, Esq., 
M. P., for Worcester, gave 5001 each, the English 
Chapel Building Society giving 600/. The internal 
accommodation is at present arranged for 400 
on the ground floor, provision being made 
or an end gallery to accommodate 100 more. At 
the opening on the 29th ult. the Rev. C. V. Potts, 
of Ledbury, conducted the devotional service ; the 
Rev. R. V. Pryce, LL. B., of Worcester, offered 
the dedicatory prayer. The morning sermon was 
preached by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M. A, of Bir- 
mingham, that of the evening by the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, B. A., of London, e sermons on the 
first Sunday were preached by the Rev. A. C. Gill, 
pastor. The collections amounted to 2241. lea vin 
about 1, 100“ yet to be obtained. The services wi 
be continued during the present month, when 
ministers of the nei hboaring churches will preach. 
Romrorp.—In this thriving town of Essex the 
memorial stone of a new 17 Church 
was laid on Thursday, the 5th inst., by James 
Spicer, Eeq., of Woodford. The new place of 
worship is to be Gothic in style. The total cost 
will be about 4,0001, and it will accommodate 
about 500 persons. In the preliminary service, 
the pastor, the Rev. F. Sweet, from New College, 
and the Rev. J. Morison and A. M. Carter took 
_ The stone having been duly laid, Mr. Spicer 
elivered an address, in which he dwelt upon the 
importance of Christian activity to meet the spiri- 
tual wants of the age. In this work it was their 
duty to put forth every talent they possessed, 
whether of money or influence. here never 
was a greater need than at the present time 
for the preaching of the simple doctrines of 
the Cross. When they considered the Romanising 
tendencies of many churches, it was a pleasure to 
them to feel that in the pulpit about to be erected 
the trumpet will give orth no uncertain sound. 
Purses were then laid upon the stone, containing 
about 93/. There was afterwards a cold collation 
at the Corn Exchange, Mr. Spicer presiding, and 
making a short h. He was followed by the 
pastor, the Rev. A. Egg, of Woodford, and others. 
After tea in the old Coverdale Chapel, now used as 
a schoolroom, a crowded meeting was held in the 
chapel in North-street, when addresses of a deeply 
interesting character were delivered. During the 
day the total contributions amounted to 2504 
towards the debt, which up to the 5th had amounted 
to some 2, 000. 


Tonspripcs.—The new Congregational Church 
in this place was opened for public worship on 
Thursday, October 5. The first service was 
held at noon. Several ministers from various parts 
of Kent took part in the devotional exercises, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, from the concluding verses of the 90th 
Psalm. Soon after the service there was a 
luncheon in the school-room at the back of the 
church, and a much larger gathering of friends 
than had been anticipated or arranged for. One 
noticeable feature of the luncheon was its purely 
temperance character, no intoxicating drinks being 
provided, but ee coe syrups and other gay- 
coloured harmless beverages. This feature the 
chairman (S. Morley, „ M. P.), himself a teeto- 
taller, warmly commended. For greater con- 
venience, an adjournment was made to the church 
after lunch, and here various sentiments were given 
and responded to. It was announced that a ‘kind 
letter had been received from the Rev. R. L. 
Allnutt, vicar of St. Stephen, regretti that 
another e ent at the same time would pre- 
vent him from expressing his sympathy with his 
Congregational friends, The Rev. E. Moulton 
(Wesleyan) in nding to the Christian churches 
of the town said it had never been his lot to labour 
in a town where there was more evidence of prac- 
tical Christian unity than in Tonbridge. When 
he came a year ago he was met in a most courteous 
and gentlemanly way by all the ministers of the 
town, and had maintained a constant friendly and 
beneficial intercourse with them. The Chairman 
next tendered the thanks of the friends to the 
Rev. Newman Hall for his services, and said he 
had worked with him for many years and never 
found a more willing worker. The Rev. Newman 
Hall, in response, said he considered it a strong 

roof of Christian unity in the town to find a 
esleyan brother going to officiate at a funeral for 

a Baptist brother, and a Church of England clergy- 
man regretting that his services clashed with those 


of the Congregationalists. Endorsing the chair- 
man’s remarks as to the multiplicity of small 


and there ought to be no e between the secte, 
for the battle needed to be fought against 
sacerdotalism. The Churches of the Congregational 
faith and order in the county of Kent: may they 
increase in spirituality and pease ” was given 
by the chairman, who said that Nonconf was 
nothing unless it were founded upon religious prin- 
ciples. The Rev. A. Turner (Ashford), responded, 
and arged upon those present to recognise the in- 
dividual responsibility of church members, Mr. W. 
Gorham (formerly a member of the 1 a ame 
ody) next addressed the meeting at some . 
The Chairman next gave ‘‘The Church for which 
this place of worship has been erected, with its 
r,” and said it depended quite as much on the 
delity of the members as of the minister whether 
this new place should become a bl to the 
town. The Rev. D. Harding in said 
that without Mr. Morley’s generous help they could 
never bave ventured on the work. The total out- 
lay (including site) would be about 4,500/., of which 
amount all except about 900. had been realised or 
promised. Towards this amount, Mr. 144. beg 
pealed for 150“. to be raised that day. The r- 
man here intimated that as a little encouragement 
he would give 50“. if the other 100“. could be raised 
during the day. After a tea, at which about two 
hundred assembled, evening service was held, and 
the Rev. Dr. Allon preached. Furtber promises 
and the evening collection brought the proceeds of 
the day up to more than the sum required to secure 
Mr. Morley ' 50“. The new place of worsbip will 
have on the ground floor seats for 320 persons, 
and in the gallery for 150—about 500 in all. 


a 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


My last letter was despatched before the public 
meeting in St. George's Hall on Tuesday night, of 
which you have already given some account. It 
was a great meeting as regards attendance, and all 
the people who occupied the lower gallery paid six- 
pence apiece for their seats. The speaking was 
good, but not conspicuously so; the matter of the 
speeches being better than the manner, which 
lacked oratorical force and fire. In that respect 
the Rev. Herber Evans was most successful, and 
his humorous and thoroughly Welsh style of speak- 
ing was evidently highly relished by the audience. 
It was instructive to notice that at this, as well as 
at other Congregational Union meetings, every- 
thing which bore on the question of disestablish- 
ment—which was referred to pretty often—was 
caught up by the people with quickness and 
enthusiasm. 

On Wednesday morning Horton-lane Chapel was 
again well filled below, though the gallery attendance 
was diminished. The proceedings commenced with 
the Bulgarian question, which was, however, 
quickly got out of the way, by Mr. Hannay's asking 
whether, on the ground of the pressure of time, the 
assembly would pass a resolution without any 
moving and seconding. It was done in a trice, and 
the Government, and especially the Prime Minister, 
were condemned, and the necessity for grauting 
independence to the Turkish provinces was affirmed, 
without any debate, and, in what the secretary 
called this exceedingly facile way of getting 
through our business,” a resolution was also passed 
congratulating the Presbyterians of England on the 
union into which they have recently entered. 

The ‘‘reception of delegates,” though it is 
usually a ceremony, rather than a substantial part 
of the programme, could not be got through so 
summarily. For, in the first place, Dr. Pulsford, 
of Glasgow, had something interesting to say about 
Congregationalism in Scotland, which is looking for 
a fusion with that of the south. He aleo amusingly 
complained of the way in which Scotch ministers 
are stolen away by English congregations, and sug- 
gested that if Scotland found brains for the south, 
the south might advantageously find money for 
the north! But the most notable incident of the 
morning was the speech of the Rev. W. O. Simpson, 
a Wesleyan minister, who was one of the spokes- 
men of the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian 
ministers of Bradford, by whom a fraternal address 
to the Union was presented. It was not merely 
very catholic in tone, and graceful in expression, 
but the speaker both astonished and delighted the 
audience by the boldness and the decision with 
which he dealt with politico-ecclesiastical topics. 
After expressing indebtedness to Congregationalists 
for their persistent advocacy of the principles of 
religious liberty, he p ed to describe the causes 
which had led, or were leading, the Methodist body 
into the ranks of the party of disestablishment. 
It was a brief, but telling, indictment against the 


Church of England, and when the speaker declared 
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that, in the desperate struggle for its existence 
which was approaching, the Establishment would 
look round, and look in vain, for allies among the 
people called Methodists,” the assembly was 
wrought to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. In 
fact, Mr. Simpson's speech was the theme of every- 
body’s talk for hours afterwards, and no doubt it 
will attract very general attention elsewhere. 

After a little discussion, which led to the suspen- 
sion of the standing order restricting the length of 
speeches, Mr. Hannay introduced what was gener- 
ally regarded as the most important subject to be 
found in the Conference programme, viz., the 
scheme of finance which has engaged so much of 
the attention of Congregationalists for some time 
past. The scheme has been a good deal altered, as 
the result of the sifting it has undergone at suc- 
cessive Conferences, and it was now submitted 
for approval, as regarded its main principle ; the 
details being left for the consideration of the 
several county unions, As Yorkshire is one of the 
counties in which the proposal has had to endure 
the greatest amount of criticism, Mr. Hannay 
evidently resolved to put forth all his strength, and 
certainly made the most oratorical and able speech, 
which he has yet delivered on the subject. Its 
length—more than an hour—was objected to 
by some, and there were others who thought that 
he would have acted wisely had he spent more 
time in explaining and vindicating the scheme, 
rather than in insisting on its necessity, He, 
however, avowed that he chiefly desired to create 
feeling and enthusiasm in its favour, without which 
it was not likely to be adopted, or successfully 
worked, and in that he undoubtedly succeeded ; 
for his speech made a very decided impression, and 
was received with vociferous applause. It may be 
added that he spoke with some feeling of the 
atmosphere of suspicion” in which he had lived 
for some time past, as the result of his efforts to 
awaken the body to a sense of its duty in this great 
matter. 

Mr. Henry Lee is no orator, as Brutus is,” but 
he spoke with a homely furce which, perhaps, 
influenced some who were afraid of being carried 
away by Mr. Hannay’s eloquence, and he seconded 
the motion referring the report of the finance 
committee to the county associations, Then fol- 
lowed a discussion which occupied the remainder 
of the sitting, and nearly the whole of that of the 
next day also. It was interesting and well con- 
ducted, as regards both ability and temper ; but 
there was about it a one-sidedness whieh was 
rather painful. Notwithstanding the doubts and, 
in some cases, the downright dislike with which 
the proposed national fund, for increasing ministerial 
incomes and extending evangelical work, has been 
received in some quarters, no one, so far as I can 
remember, has made a really able and earnest 
speech on the other side of the question. In this 
respect, the speeches of the Rev. Messrs. Bruce and 
Hewgill, who followed Messrs. Hannay and Lee, 
were like many more delivered on previous occa- 
sions. Neither of them came forward as direct 
antagqnists, but they were full of doubts and fears, 
and raised all manner of difficulties; while Mr. 
Hewgill said that if the scheme were adopted, the 
Union would cease to be a merely deliberative body, 
and would become an organisation interfering with 
the churches, At this stage, the Rev. J. G. Rogers 
moved an adjournment, which was at once 
a greed 

On Thursday morning, before the debate on the 
financial question was resumed, the chairman re- 
ceived, and acknowledged, the usual vote of thanks, 
and Dr. Raleigh, in a short speech, characterised 
by good taste, as well as feeling, proposed that an 
expression of sympathy should go from theassembly 
to Sir Titus Salt, who, the public will regret to 
learn, is dangerously ill. There was then a little 
discussion whether the standing order as to speak- 
ing should remain suspended, and it being resolved 
in the affirmative, Mr. Rogers reopened the ad- 
journed debate. He made a good debating speech, 
in which he dealt with the objections, or difficul- 
ties, of the doubting brethren, and was much ap- 
plauded. He made a great point of the fact that 
the Yorkshire Congregationalists have consolidated 
their divisional bodies for aiding the weaker 
churches, and insisted that it was simply proposed 
to adopt the same principle in regard to all Eng- 
land. He also expressed admiration of the zeal and 
devotedness of Mr. Hannay in connection with this 
matter, and begged of him to dismiss the idea that 
the thorough confidence of the Union was not 
reposed in him—an assurance which the assembly 
heartily endorsed, The Rev. T. Arnold, of North- 

- ampton, admitted that a scheme was imperatively 
necessary, but he did not like this scheme. Congre- 
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then either to accept, or reject, or modify it. 


gationalists, he said, had always insisted on the 
distribution of power, and he preferred that a cen- 
tral body shoul raise money, and divide it smong 
the county unions, who should have absolute 
power over its appropriation. He gave some 
instances of the attempts made in Northampton- 
shire to suppress Nonconformity, Mr. Hudson, 
of Hull, and Mr. Spencer, of Manchester, 
took, substantially, the same line; the former 
fearing lest the county unions and the churches 
should lose their liberty. A third layman, Mr. 
Knox, of Sheffleld, said that, as he had been beaten 
on the amendments he bad proposed in the conference, 
he gave in his adhesion to the scheme. He, how- 
ever, proposed a rider to the resolution, to the 
effect that the county unions should not receive 
less from the central fund than they had hitherto 
raised locally ; but afterwards, on the suggestion 
that the county unions might make that a condi- 
tion of their acceptance of the scheme, be withdrew 
the proposal. Mr. Dale now eame forward in 
support of the scheme, and insisted that the crea- 
tion of a central fund must of necessity bring with 
it a certain degree of control. But, he added, it 
would not be the independence of the churches 
which would be affected, but that of the county 
unions, and he did not know that the inde- 
pendence of those bodies was an essential prin- 
ciple of Congregationalism. The local unions 
would also be strongly represented in the financial 
body, the existence of which would create more 
confidence than that of a number of local bodies. 
After Alderman Manton had supported the motion, 
Dr. Fraser said he had two difficulties which had 
not been disposed of ; one being that a committee, 
and not a public meeting, would vote the moneys ; 
and the other that local gentlemen would lose their 
interest if deprived of their present power. Per 
contra the Rev. W. Tritron said that, while they 
were battling about details, they were losing sight 
of the necessity for something being done. The 
Rev. Eustace Conprr also said that the real 
difficulties were of a business kind, and did not, he 
thought, threaten the liberty or independence of 
the churches. Mr. Conyers made an appeal to 
his brother Yorkshiremen to accept the scheme, 
if they could, with unanimity. Then, when the 
discussion seemed about to close, the Rev. S. March 
proposed an amendment, which approved of a 
central fund, but of local administration. Mr. 
Hannay, when he shortly after replied, in a very 
effective debating speech, pointed out that this 
was a proposal which had been already rejected by 
the Conference. Then, replying to the principal ob- 
jections urged, he advised the Assembly, in a few 
emphatic and impressive sentences, to take without 
hesitation the step now proposed, viz., to approve of 
the essential principles of the scheme, and to refer 
it to the local associations to discuss its details, and 
As 
the result of this lengthened debate, Mr. March’s 
amendment was supported by fewer than a dozen 
votes, and, when the resolutions were put, there 
were not half-a-dozen negative votes; while there 
was a forest of hands in the affirmative, and great 
acclamation at the near approach to unanimity 
which had been secured. 

Nothing now remained but to return thanks to 
the readers of papers; to those who in Bradford 
and other towns had so hospitably entertained the 
members of the Union, and to the local committee 
for their admirable arrangements—which thanks 
were rendered with a heartiness which the circum- 
stances both justified and demanded. It was stated 
that the National Labourers’ Union had asked the 
Assembly to exert its influence to secure the use 
of Congregational schoolrooms for its meetings, 
instead of public-houses being resorted to, A re- 
solution to that effect would have been proposed, 
but as it was too debatable a proposition to be 
hastily adopted, it was not actually proposed. 

I have said nothing about the sectional meetings, 
of which there were four, held in the afternoons of 
Wednesday and Thursday. It was impossible, of 
course, for any one to attend them all, and I fancy 
that they did not on this occasion draw such good 
audiences, and excite so much interest, as at 
previous meetings. That was probably because of 
the attractions held out by the invitations 
to visit the principal manufactories of the 
town, and other public places, and certainly 
gool use was made of the smoking room 
of the Liberal Club, the committee of which 
handsomely placed their rooms at the disposal of 
the members of the Union during the sittings. I 
must refer your readers to the detailed reports of 
the proceedings of these sections, at each of which 
a good many candid statements as to the short- 
comings and difficwities of the members of the 
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Congregational Churches were made ; though there- 
medial suggestions were not always accepted as 
sufficient. These meetings had this recommendation, 
that they afforded an opportunity to a considerable 
number of men who had been silent listeners in 
„the Assembly to publicly express their views on 
questions of practical importance. Probably the 
most important topic discussed was “ The shiftings 
of theological thought” — introduced by the 
Rev. R. Tuck, of Bromley. His view was, that 
there is no ground for the alarm lately expressed 
on the subject ; the changes which had taken place 
having kept within the circle of the truths recognised 
by the Christian Church in all ages. Some subse- 
quent speakers, however, did not concur in that 
view, and made some rather startling statements 
as to the doctrinal views held in certain quarters. 
And the right of divergence from the old paths was 
also insisted upon by one ministerial speaker, as 
part of the liberty of Congregationalism. 

The conversazione in St. Georges Hall on 
Thursday night was a most agreeable winding-up 
of the proceedings of the Union. It was, perbaps, 
the largest and most successful gathering of the 
kind yet held in connection with the Union. At least 
2,000 persons must have been present, and yet there 
was not much crowding. There was also a variety 
of entertainments. A hearty welcame from the 
mayor, an acknowledgment of the welcome by Mr. 
Dale, and a few words from Mr. Hannay, embraced 
all the speech making, and the rest of the evening 
was spent in examining a large collection of micro- 
scopes and other philosophical instruments, pic- 
tures, coins, and curiosities. There was a choice 
sellection of music, given by a powérful choir, with 
a first-rate organ performance. Perhaps, however, 
to many the greatest pleasure was given by the 
opportunity afforded for social interoourse, which 
was out of the question in the pews of Horton- 
lane Chapel, and I do not know who looked most 
pleased—the visitors, at the efforts made to afford 
them gratification, or the hosts and hostesses, at 
their evident success. Bradford bas kept up ite 
reputation for spirit, energy, and heartiness, and 
Bradford was proud, as it bad a right to be. 

As all things must have an end, so must this 
letter ; else I could add a good deal more about the 
meeting for young men at Bradford on Friday 
night, and the able speeches of Messers. Norris and 
Braden, and about the public meetings at Leeds, 
Halifax, Keighley, Dewsbury, and other places. 
As I have already said, the influence of the Union 
has been very widely diffused on this occasion, and 
so far as can be judged by the reports, the speak. 
ing has been solid, manly, and progressive in its 
character. The Bradford autumnal meeting will 
not, I am sure, be soon forgotten, nor its good 
results prove only transitory. 


The second session of the Uo tional Union 
was o at Bradford on Wed ay in Horton- 
lane Chapel, at ten o'clock, There was a largo 
attendance of the public in the gallery, while 
members and delegates occupied the area, filling it 
in every part. The Rev. Dr. Aveling was ia the 
chair. After devotional services, 

The Rev. A. Hannay, the Secretary to the Union, 
submitted two resolutions from the Committee of 
Reference, one in relation to the war in Turkey, 
and the other to the recent union which had been 
effected the Presbyterian Churches in Eng- 
land. As to the first, he felt sure that he had only 
to read it to command the unanimous consent of the 
meeting, while the other would also meet with a 
hearty reception. Mr. Hannay then moved: 

That in the judgment of this Assembly the conduct 
of the Eoglish Government and especially of the Primo 
Minister, in relation ta the atrocities recently committed 
in Bulgaria has created just indignation and alarm ; 
and tbat the Assembly desires to express a strong con- 
yiction that no settlement of the relations betweon 
the Porte and its subjects in the East of Europe can be 
permanently satisfactory that does not grant to the 
provinces a complete adwinistrative independence, 


The resolution was carried with much appla use. 

Mr. Hannay then called the attention of the 
assembly to the gratifying fact that the Free 
Presbyterian Church in England had been united 
with the United Presbyterian Church in England, 
and had formed a strong body of Presbyterians, 
with whom the Congregationalists could not but 
heartily sympathise. He then moved a resolution 
of congratulation, and cordially offering the right 
hand of fellowship in the common work of Christian 
service in which they were all engaged. The reso- 
lation was carried unanimously. 


RECEPTION OF DEPUTATIONS, 


The Rev. Dr. Putsrorn, of Glasgow, was then 
introduced by the Chairman as the delegate from 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, and met 
with a very hearty reception,, He gave some 
account of the state of religious parties on the other 
side of the Tweed. Congregationalism was a com- 
paratively small thing there in relation to Presby- 
terianism, but its individuality of character and 


elasticity of system had commended it to no small 
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e of Scotland, while it worked 
bodies, all of which 
the city in which 


though 
tional es. In the immediate future he 
t that would find that there would be 


t about a union between the Evangelical 

Union Churches-—the churches better known as the 
Morrisonian of Scotland, and the onalists. 
(A ) 4 — 
had commenced at ing meeting of the - 
j i : tho eubiest was well rocsived then, 
he was informed that it stood a fair chance of 


being accepted by the Evangelical Churches when 


i ht forward. That body had just held 
+ — — had heartily responded to the invi- 
tation. the union did place, they would 


be to present a united front of Congre- 
— on the whole world. It would not only 


an advantage to the Scotch Churches but to the 
English too. aa vee tend more to 
promote the — they all in view than a de- 
m 


to be 
© ques- 


in 

that out was, not that 
the heart's desire of the Scotch 
felt that the 


applause.) The only 


e way of 
it was not 


comparativel , some of their wealthier 
members seemed mak that there would be 
found to be some difficulty as to funds. A 
He might be pardoned, however, in saying that he 
could offer them the attractions of Modern Athens 
if they would only pay a portion of their expenses. 
(Loud laughter. ) 

The CuarrMAn next introduced a deputation from 


tist ; the Rev. Dr. Russell, b ; the Rev. 
W. O. Sim illey, Wesleyan ; 
the Rev. Free Church; the 
Rev. T. Dearlo imitive Methodist; and the 
Rev. R. Nicholls, Wesleyan Reformers. After the 


member of 


and more united in wor 
love.” 

The Rev. W. O. Stursox, speaking for the Wes- 
leyans, said that although the body with which he 
was connected was only a century and a quarter 
old, it had been of no small service to England ; but 
while they could claim this credit for their own 
sake, they could not forget how much they were 
indebted to the Independents, whose forefathers 
had shed their bluod, and taken joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods, that they might defend and 
maintain the great principles of civil and religious 
freedom which were the glory of land. He 
could not close without saying a word or two on 
behalf of the old body —as they were called 
about a question which occupied Congregationalists 


so much—the question of the relation of the Church 
to the State. (Loud applause.) 
must not expect from him a manifesto. 
ter.) He did not believe in manifestoos, except 
n one—the ono mation of salvation through the 
Lamb of God. (Hear, hear.) — mixing as he did 
somewhat intimately with the leading minds of the 
to which he , he might be able to de- 
scribe to them the tion which they held in regard 
to the question. would not propound any theory 
that he might himself hold, but would tell them what 
he believed was the exact position held by the old body 
in reference to this question. (Hear, hear.) Old his- 
torical associations were not easily worn out by the 
wavelets of time. The footprints of his had an 
awkward habit of petrifying and becoming hardened 
into reck, and the ebb and flow of public opinion did 
not easily disintegrate the granite and wipe out the old 
footprints. But be would tell them what would do 
that—the constant abrasion of unfriendly circum- 
stances. (Applause) He would tell them what would, 
the reiteration of undeserved and repeated attack— 
(loud applause)—these would disintegrate the grani'e, 
and would wipe ont the footprints. (Applause) He 
spoke now from the ground of personal observation 
aod he t he knew something of Methodist feelin 
—and he would tell them that pettifogging disputes an 
quarrels that disturbed the quiet that should reign in a 
veyard d applause)—the prostitution of the 
Protestant of worship to the service of the priest, 
the mass, and the confessional—(long-continued ap- 
supercilious and haughty contempt of a 
towards all ministers who were not of their 


exhibited in the administration’ of the Education Act 
of 1870—(loed lause)—and especially the worst and 
most detestable in which that had been shown in 
the step of last » dela west ap * 
these things put togetber were doing what not else 
would have — ; they were disin ing the — 
and were wiping away the footprints of historical asso- 
ciations. ( use.) He did not want to make 
any pretensions to be a prophet—that was a dangerous 
business —( hter)—but he did not mind Prophesying 
for once; and he said, with the conviction derived from 
minute observation, that when the tug came, if things 
went on as they had been doing for the last twent 
years, the Church of Eaglaod would loo 
roun i, ia her last struggle for existence, for 
the best friends and allies she ever had, and she 
would miss them. (Loud and enthusiastic cheering, 
which lasted a considerable time.) This, be would say, 
bearing in mind the fact that no Methodist preacher 
was pledged to the theory of disestablishmenj, yet they 
would break with all their old historical associations, 
and the Church of England would look iu vaio for their 
old allies, “‘ the e who are called Methodists.” 
(Continued — . If Methodists had not said as 
much about what they did as ome 7S liked still he 
believed they had done a good work. Their body was 
but as of yesterday, compared with the Congregational 
body; the youngest Congregational Church was a 
hundred years older than the oldest Methodist one. 
While compared with the Church he had just referred 
to, both Congregationalism and Methodism were in 
their infancy; and ye in a century and a-quar-er, 
they had by the hand of God grasped every longitude 
east and west of Greenwich, and every latitude north 
and south of the uator ; and they had at any rate 
reared up by the side of Congregationalism a system 
which proved conclusively the fact that in all parts of 
the world a church needed no crutch—for Methodism 
was no cripple—that a church was healthiest when it 
was free (loud applause)—and in a century and a quar- 
tera mere babyhood in the history of a church— 
Methodism had proved that it was the freest movement 
that made the most rapid pace. (Lud applause.) 

After a few words from the Rev. J. Do xx, the 
Rev. Dr. Rossi also expressed his pleasure at 
meeting the Assembly of the sey — Union. 
He ventured to predict, so far as the question of 
disestablishment was concerned, that unless the 
English Established Church became more concilia- 
tory in its policy and dealings with the Dissenting 

ies it would speedily have to share the same 
fate as that which had befallen the Irish Church. 
(Applause.) The time had gone by when Dissenters 
would submit to the t pretensions of clergy- 
men of the Church ; and the haughty contempt and 
assumption of social superiority by Churchmen 
would do as much as any external forces to bring 
about a beneficent legislation which would for ever 
unfetter Diasenters from the dominance of the 
Church. (Applause) 

The CHAIRMAN, in thanking the members of the 
deputation for the address, said that in the name 
of the 2,000 churches and upwards of the Congrega- 
tional body in the United Kingdom, most of which 
were represented there, he very cordially received 
and heartily reciprocated the expressions of kind- 
ness and feeling to which they had given utterance. 
The passionate desire of their hearts was that as 
— were greatly in accord and one in affection 
with each other, they might as far as possible work 
with one another inthe service of the Great Master. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that all the denomina- 
tions were the better for each other's existence, 
and that not one of them could do the work that 
required to be done if it was left to itself. There 
was no doubt that the condition of the country 
in the days in which they lived was such as required 
careful thought, earuest deliberation, and decisive 
action on the part of all classes of Protestant 
Christiaus who held evangelical opinions. He 
trusted that before long many of those who held 
those opinions in the Established Church itself, 
would see how glorious it was to work without 
fetters, and that they would resolve that they 
would no longer wear chains when it was possible 
to be free. (Applause.) He thought that the 
speech of Mr. Simpson, coming from a minister 
occupying so prominent a position in the Methodist 
wpe would ring through the length and breadth 
of the land, and would give heart to those who had 
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felt faint, and new strength even to those who had 


felt strong. (Applause. ) 
The — then withdrew. 


CONGREGATIONAL FINANCE. 

The Rev. A. Hannay (the secretary) moved 
on behalf of the committee, the following resolu- 
tion :— 

1. That the Assembly receives the report of the Finance 
Conference Committee, and accepts the ame of thé 
scheme contained in it, namely — (I) the consolidation of 
the funds of the county associations, without interfering 
with the integrity of the associations as at present con- 
stituted, or their independence of action for all pur- 
poses except the fina! determination of grants of mouey ; 
(2) the connection of the administration of the consoli- 
dated fund,with the Congregational Union ; and (3) the 
administration by a council representative of the asso- 
ciations and churches which enter into the scheme. 

2. Thatthe Assembly instructs the committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to secure an early con- 
sileration of the scheme by the members of the 
churches in the leading towns of the kingdom, and to 
bring it before the county associations, along with the 
rasolution of the Assembly, and to report as soon as prac. 
ticable what associations are prepared to accept it. 

3. That the Assembly reappoiats the Special Finance 
Conference Committee to aid the General Committee in 
carrying out the above resolutions, with power to add 
to their number. 


The report alluded to above was as follows :— 


Report of the Finance Conference, held in London on 
the 21st and 22ad days of March and the 15th day 
of May, 1876. 

The Conference summoned by the Union, io the 
terms of a resolution adopted by the Assembly at the 
autumnal meeting, 1875, “ to consider the entire ques- 
tion raised by the schems for a General Board of 
Fmande, and to report,” consisting of delegates ap- 
pointed by the county associations, by the Con - 
tional Union of Eaglaud and Wales, and by the home, 
Irish Evangelical, and colonial societies, met on the 
2ist and 22ad days of March, and by adjournment on 
May 15th. Heary Lee, Esq., of Manchester, was, by 
the unanimous vote of the Conference, called to the 
chair. ‘There were present at the meetings in March, 
134 delegates, and at the adjourned meeting in May 88 
delegates. The following resolutions, 1 to 3 iaclusive, 
were adopted at the meetings in March, and the ro- 
maining resolutions at the meeting in May :— 

1, That this Conference agrees with the conferences 
held at Birmingham and Leicester—(a) in recognising 
the good service which has been rendered by existing 
organisations in the Congregational body for inating 
and sustaining homo missionary operations, and supple- 
menting ministers’ salaries in young and weak churches ; 
and (C) io considering that, in the present position of 
Congregationalism, whether regard be had to the help 
due by the strong churches to the weak, or to the 
special opportunities for Christian service which the 
circumstances of the time present, those organisations 
are insufficient to meet the present necessities. 

2. That, in the judgment of the Conference there 
should ba a consolidation of the funds at present raised 
ia the several counties fur originating and sustaining 
Lene missionary 2 and supplementiag mini- 
ster“ salaries, after deducting worki expenses, 
into one general fund, administered * a board 
representative of those counties, and working through 
the committees of their associations. 

3. That the Conference thinks it undesirable that, in 
consolidating the funds of the county associations, a 
new assoviation s iould be called into existence, and ro- 
commends that the rules of the Congrezational Union 
of England and Wales should be so altered as to pro- 
vide within its constitution for an administrative body 
representative of the county associations, to which the 
general fund may be entrusted. 

4. That the Conference recommends :—(a) That, 
laaving the present rules of the Con tional Union 
affecting memborsbip unaltered, an additional rule or 
rules be adopted for the purposes following: (i.) Pro- 
riding that it shall be competent for such of the county 
associations or unions as accept the scheme to appoint 
at least two delegates, who shall be representative 
members of the Union, and shall be recognised as a 
special body under the name of Church Fiaance Dele- 
gates; and that the number to be appointed by the 
several associations shall be fixed, in the first instance, 
by the committee of the Union, and subsequently by a 
committse appointed for that purpose by the Council 
of Finance, and shall be determinei by the compara- 
tive weight of their denominational interest. The 
numbers shall be so regulated that the whole body shall 
nut exceed 20) members. (ii.) That an annual finance 
meeting of the Union be held in May, consisting of (a) 
the Church Finance Council; (0) the delegates of the 
Congregational Union, from the churches in the 
counties which accept the scheme, henceforth to be 
called associated counties ; and (c) the delegates to the 
Congregational Usion from churches—henceforth to 
be called contributing churches—situated in non- 
associ:ted counties, but contributing to the general 
fund -the minimum of contributions to vary with 
the number of persons in fellowship, and to be fixed, 
in the first instance, by the committee of the Union 
and, subsequently, by the special committee provided 
for in (a) i. (iii.) That a Council of Finance be 
elected at the anoual finance meeting, to consist of 
the church finance delegates, and (when completely 
coustituted) of twenty-five other members. Of these, 
the committee of the Union shall nominate fifteen, 
of whom ten shall be elected, and, after the 
first year, the retiring council shall nominate twenty- 
five, of whom fifteen shall be elected; but the finance 
meeting shall be competeat to reject any of these 
nominations, and replave them with others. (iv.) That 
such courcil shall be the administrative body mentioned 
in Resolution 3. Its distinct province shall be to 
receive moneys through the treasurers of the county 
associations, and otherwise, and to obtain reports from 
these associations, setting forth the grants agreed upon 
by them for the origination or support of home missions, 
the planting or aid of churches, or the carrying out of 
evangelistic enterpri es within their several limits, and, 
out of the general fund, to make, so far as shall be 
practicable, such grants to these associations for the 
purposes specified as may seem to it to be required. 
The council shall report yearly to the annual finance 
meeting of the Union, and shall be respousible thereto. 
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(v.) That ameeting of the council be held in connection 

with the annual meeting of the Union in May, at which 
it shall elect an executive committee of thirty-five 
members, and other committees, and transact other 
necessary business. [Tbe question of the appointment 
of a secretary and a treasurer is left open.] (vi.) That 
the executive committee shall hold e session in June, 
at which it shall revise the votes agreed upon by the 
associated counties, and report to the council. (vii.) 
That for the purpose of this revision, the counties may 
be grouped, and it shall be lawful for the exooutire to 
divide itself into sub-committees to deal with the reports 
from these groups. (viii.) That a meeting of the 
council be held as soon as convenient afier the (June) 
meeting of the executive committee, to which the votes 
—_ upon by the associated counties, and revised b 

the executive, shall be submitted for final val. 
(ix.) That the counoil shall have power to —ä any 
rd to the extension 
ting of churches ; 
t — reach shal! be car- 


question which may be raised in 
of Congregational missions or the p 
but that any decision which 
ried out in concert with the ation of the county 
to which the question refers. (6) That the county 
associations retain intact their present organisation, 
independence of action, and general methods of opera- 
tion, provided that all votes of money agreed upon by 
them , shall be oically re to the Finance 
Council, and shall not be held to be final or effective 
until they have received the sanction of that Council. 
He said that the report was the creature of the 
Finance Committee ; the committee of the Union 
had not touched it either to modify or mar, but 
merely contented themselves with presenting it to 
the Assembly as it came from the Conference. 
One thing only the committee did, and that was to 
submit a resolution of their own for discussion, 
instead of the report itself. They did this because 
they did not think that the Assembly was a proper 
body to discuss all the details of the scheme, which 
it would have to do if the rt was directly 
submitted to them. As it was, the Assemb! 
would be in the position of merely adopting an 
setting forth the principles of the scheme for the 
approval of the churches. The Assembly had no 
control over the various churches so as to compel 
their acceptance of any scheme so that it was far 
better that they should confine themselves to 
the discussion of the on geveral lines of policy, 
and that the det@ils of the pro should be left 
to the discussion of the churches and the county 
associations. It was well known that though the 
principles of the scheme had been adopted by the 
Conference, there were many of the leadin 
members of the denomination in various parts o 
the country who dissented from the policy sug- 
Io his opinion it was of the utmost im- 
portance that in this question the whole body 
should act together—(Hear, hear)—and unless they 
could do this it would be better that affairs should 
remainas they were. (Hear, hear.) They wanted 
therefore that there should be a free an! thorough 
discussion of the question and of the principles that 
lay at the root of the scheme. (Hear, hear). He 
trusted they would all remember that the scheme 
was not the preparation of some few restless spirits 
among them who were touched with a tinge of 
Presbyterianism, as he had heard someone call it, 
but was the outcome of the deliberate decision of 
the chosen delegates of the whole body, after the 
matter hai been discussed in and again. 
Although he moved the resolution as officially 
representing the committee, he confessed that he 
also moved it because he was conscientiously of 
opinion that the scheme would be of great benefit 
totheir body. He therefore spoke ia its favour 
with 2 conviction, but he was quite 
sure that all those present would be prepared to 
give the best practical effect to any decision which 
the Assembly might arrive at on the subject. 
(Hear, hear.) He should like just to refer to the 
history of the question, and state how it had arrived 
at its present position. For many years the question 
of the support of the country stations had been felt 
to be one of great importance, but at the sametime it 
seemed asif nothing could be doneinthe matter by the 
county associations. One phrase was used on several 
occasions—the phrase of ‘‘asustentation fund.” At 
length the Assembly took the question up, and the 
scheme now brought forward was the result of the 
action that had n taken. What was the pro- 
blem they had to deal with? It was not that there 
were numerous small churches that needed susten- 
tation. That was well known and admitted, and 
county associations had been formed for the pur- 
se of affording that sustentation. But what they 
al to deal with was the fact that these county 
associations had failed to meet the exigencies of the 
case. A state of things had come into existence in 
many counties which made the efforts of the asso- 
ciations a complete failure in the way of grappling 
with the difficulty. It was not a question * 3 weak 
churches, but of weak groups of churches ; not of 
weak counties, but of weak groups of counties. The 
events which had brought this state of things about 
had often been described, and he would only men- 
tion them. One of them was the tendency of late 
years of farms aod property in the country districts 
to fall into the hands of large proprietors. The 
great support of Nonconformity in the eastern coun- 
ties, for instance, bad been for ages the yeomen 
and small farmers, who subscribed liberally to the 
support of the Nonconformist churches, But these 
small holdings had been absorbed into large estates, 
formed in many cases for the purpose of obtaining 
a political influence which was anything but 
favourable to Nonconformity. Then there had 
been, at the same time, a large development cf 
religious intolerance which specially dwelt in the 
breasts of the clergy. If the tenants who culti- 
vated these large estates had been left to themselves, 
the change might not have had any effect on the 
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position of the Nonconformist churches, But they 
were not left alone, and in many leases there was 
a condition that the tenant should to the 
Established Church. There were many honour- 
able exceptions among the landowners, but there 
was no doubt that the power of the landlord in 
most districts of England had been used for the 
purpose of stamping out Dissent, and that at the 
instigation of the parish priest. The had 
thus been exerted with unceasing vigi and 
with a disregard of all, even humane, considera: 
tions, which was a disgrace to the English laws 
of contract. Then other agencies had been at work 
to alter the distribution of tion. Many 
of the best inhabitants of the coun dis- 
tricts had come into the large towns, or had left the 
country for other shores. In this way thé 
country districts became 8 populated, and the 
churches became weakened. It was in this state of 
affairs that the county associations proved entirely 
unable to cope with the evil. It was said, no doubt 
with some trath, that they should concentrate their 
efforts on the masses of people congregated in large 
towns. He was as — in favour as anyone 
of labouring for the establishment of new churches 
and mission stations in their large towns. He was 
often reprovei for constantly urging the necessity 
of pushing their Congregational denomination, but 
he would urge the same reason as Mr. Gladstone 
had urged when he was charged with serving 
party purposes. He said that the Liberal party 
was fo for 1 no party ends—its onl 

object was to advance the interests of the whale 
nation. Inthe same way he said that in promot- 


ing Congregational endshe was ting the work 
of ye ge | — the people. (Hear, hear.) 
He was therefore ip favour of doing all the work 


they could in the large towns, but he also held that 
at the same time they had obligations in reference 
to the country dist which could not be dis- 
regarded. It was from these districts that had 
sprung the men who by their firm stand against 
ecclesiastical —— in past times had broken the 
uniformity of ish ecclesiasticiem, it was true, 
bat had saved the religious life of the country. 
Somes.) — — 2 — 8 that, 
though these agrioultu wos t be decreasing 
in popolation, Fot they were towns, and that from 
them the young men and women were constantly 
cowing in se of employment to the large towns. 
While it was true that some of our strongest and 
—_ active N — — from the country 
istriota, it was equally true that a great proportion 
of the waifs of the large towns, aA of the worst 
part of the population of these large towns, as well 
as of our colonies and settlements, came from the 
same districts, steeped in ignorance and sin. The 
Church Establishment was maiuly responsible for 
this, but the Nonconformistse were not free from 
blame. (Hear, hear.) They had no right to lea ve the 
ignorant people to the mercy of those who were 
preaching that ‘‘Catholic revival” which was 
taking a large portion of our population in the 
direction of be ge If, by a blind adherence to 
what was called independence,” they refused to 
form an organisation for ziving assistance to their 
churches in these districts, they would bave the 
dishonour of leaving these poor people to those 
blind teachers who were leading them into the 
ditch. It they did this it would be a disgracs to 
the voluntaryism of which they had been used to 
boast. One great argument in support of Church 
Establishments was that voluntaryism was all well 
and for large towns, but what was to become 
of the rural districts without an Established 
Church ? Their answer was that the strong churches 
in the large towns would help the weak; but if 
they were to allow the weak to be driven to the 
wall as they were being driven, what became of 
their argument? The great object of the scheme 
was to strengthen the hands of the county associa- 
tions in carrying on their work. If it was adopted 
and worked he believed it would have a tendency 
to bring some of the wealth and energy and spiri- 
tual power of the large towns to the aid of weak 
churches of the rural districts. Of course there 
had been alternative schemes suggested, such as 
the grouping of counties, the strong ones with the 
weak ones, but he would leave the supporters of 
such alternative schemes to expound them. The 
Conference had deliberately decided in favour of 
the scheme he was now proposing. There was no 
other principle in the scheme but that of the count 
associations—the principle that the strong shoul 
help the weak. The proposal to consolidate the 
funds of the county associations was to be carried 
out so as not to interfere with the administrative 
independence of the county associations at all. It 
was not for the consolidation of the county unions, 
but for the consolidation of the funds and the 
confederation of the unions themselves. (Hear, 
hear.) It was a proposal to bring these ies 
into living union with one another—a want that 
had been much felt. It had been objected that at 
present these county funds had no surplus balance, 
and how was the extra expenditure of the confede- 
ration to be met? Well, he believed the scale of giving 
to these county funds had been unduly depressed, 
and that people who subscribed to the county funds 
on a county scale would subscribe to a na‘ional 
fund on a national scale. (Hear, hear.) If — 
could raise the fund so that it could be dealt wit 
on a national plan, a far larger amount of subscrip- 
tions would raised. The promoters of the 
scheme regarded it as a new departure in evangelical 
work. They had not hitherto done for England 


the wealth had ‘come into 
churches, He ventured to 
sion work a sum at least equal to the 


portance. (Applause. 
next replied to the n breaking u 
the county administration, the looal, t woul 
be broken, and the distribution of the kund would 
fall into the hands of perfunctory agents, He 
believed that the great strength of . 
ism was the interest of the laity in the working of 
the churoh, and if that interest was already 
becoming less, it was time they faced the question, 
and found out where they were. But he did not 


believe that that interest was dimini and from 
what he knew of the way in which the affairs of the 
London Missionary Society were conducted, he 
believed that the Church Aid and County Mission 
Society would be served with equal fidelity by the 
best men in their churches. (A 

Mr. Henry Las 


the resolutions in which he did not concur, thoug 

at the same time he agreed with their spirit and 
object, and he should be prepared to work heartily 
in support of any scheme which the majority of 
the assembly should adopt. He had always felt 
that though objections to the scheme might 
be felt at first, yet the more it was looked at 


poin 
d H hear.) It 
an abatract realution, . 


They must meet the question like 
th which 


would help the ministry 
more — distribution of hich was 
being accumulated in the Hitherto 
work even 
2 — 
presen 
people into the 
1 gi vi of their insti. 
= rate 
scri , 80 
many of their He believed that 
for a man * 5 ) he 
must give freely. .) Another purpose 
— would serve was, that it would tend to 
promote a stricter of Church duties. 
(Hear, hear.) There must be not only a migration 
of ministers to the districts, but a migra- 
tion of too. „he thought it would 
bring about a activity i 
their churches. The danger 
they were at t, wou 
churches in a state of com 
other great danger was iu 


with which the 

The danger 2 my han of the hey 
out” of t that had been mentioned, but o 
the seductive influences exerted by the flattery of 


the bishop, the dean, the canon, the rector, or the 
curate. (Hear, hear.) Auother danger was that 
we should lose our manlioess—that manliness that 


rosperous. 

The Rev. R. Bruce (Huddersfield) did not sup- 
pose, however, that the supporters of the scheme 
were afraid of fair criticism, and his intention was 
to criticise some of its and not to move 
any amendment. It appeared t) him a most in- 
complete and inadequate scheme. The very name 
of ‘* Finance,” which was constantly occurring in the 
scheme, was a name that had a odour. Mr. 
Hanuay hai suggested a far better name when be 
called it a Church Aid ard Home Mission Fund. 
Then, on referring to the Congregational Union's 
proceedings for the last thirty years, he found that 
the subject had been under discussion about twenty 
times, and on each occasion the practical question 
had been that of supplementing ministers’ salaries 
ia poor and weak churches, He quite agreed that 
the present organisations were inefficient, but the 
only panacea for the deficiency was to consolidate 
the funds and put them under a board that would, 
he supposed, sometimes sit in London and sowe- 
times elsewhere. At the same time the scheme 
stated that it was not the intention to supersede 
the present organisations, and the sole cure for the 
inefficiency of these 1 was that the 
should report as to the funds to the central board, 
who would advise as to the best mode of expendi- 
ture. Now, he held that what was wanted was 
not any supervision of the present organisations, 
but that something should be done in order to in- 
crease the funds. (Hear, hear.) In the second 


what they ought ; they bad been rolling up wealth | part of the resolution only did he see any hope of 


in their large towns, and no adequate proportion of | 


useful work being done, He would place himself 
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of subscriptions and donations, and, in fact, the 
object at which the scheme aimed, in any part of 
the kingdom. (Hear, hear) He was not opposed 
to the object sought to be attained, nor to consolida- 
tion and apne eet but he —— a = his 
way to the practical carrying out of such a scheme 
as — one proposed. At present the county asso- 
ciations got the necessary information, and decided 
as to the grants, but under the scheme he found 
that all recommendations as to the grants of money 
had to be sent re London to be submitted to the 
Finance Counci It was to this delay that he 
— — objected. What was the inducement 
that they offered to the counties to submit to this 
superintendence and this delay? There was no 
provision for any circumstances of emergency, which 
often arose. He believed that the poorer counties 
were labouring under a very wrong im ion as 
to the amount of money that they would receive. 
It would be found that the counties that were 
called rich were not so rich as were su 
to be, and — 1 would not be able or willing to 
raise the amount of money which seemed to be ex- 
pos from them. He fully admitted that in 
orkshire their churches did not do what they 
ought, and if anything could be done to stir them 
up to do more for their own county and for the 
country at large, he should be glad. That was the 
only hope that he had in the scheme, and perhaps 
on that account it might be as well to go on 
with it. 

The Rev. W. H wart (district scoretary of the 
Lancashire County Union) asked whether the object 
or aim of the scheme was to increase the salaries of 
a portion of their ministers, or was it the spread of 
educational work in the poorer districts? At first 
the increase of salaries had been most promidently 
put forward as thd object of the scheme, but late] 
the second object had been more particularly urg 
Now it was important to know which was the 
object sought to be attained. (Cries of Both.) 
The two things were intimately connected, but he 
was not sure that the objects could be so easily 
obtained by planting well-educated able men in their 
small country churches. He d with Mr. 
Hannay as to the strength of their town churches, 
but as he saw it the great strength of those churches 
depended on the great variety of persons who were 
there 1 er—a variety that could not 

ibly be found in the small country districts. 

e thought that they ought to take warning from 
the failure of the policy adopted twenty years ago, 
in their desire for the spread of voluntary education, 
when they placed a number of weak schools in 
places where they could not be supported. The 
result of that action ought to show them the 
1 of planting a numbor of weak churches 
in these small places. He wanted to know whether 
the scheme proposed to carry out a policy of that 
kind. Then was the proposal one for the consoli- 
dation of the whole funde, or only of the accounts! 
He was convinced that such a Conference could not 
come together just for the ratification of accounts ; 
there would be certain to be a policy of some kind 
or another developed, and he should like to know 
what that policy was to be—on what principles the 
money was to be distributed. Then as to the 
probable results of the scheme, as Mr. Hannay had 
stated, it was undoubtedly a new departure for the 
Congregationalists to take. A great deal of power, 
if any power at all, was given to this finance body, 
and be would not attempt to foreshadow what the 
result on our churches would be. Before adopting 
such a scheme, he thought they ought to have a 
full idea of what the effect of the scheme would be, 
and it was for this purpose that he addressed tlie 
assembly at that 2 of the debate in order that 
some men who followed him might give the 
necessary information. 

Alderman Law said that he had never seen any 
inclination among their richer churches to forsake 
their weaker bre He did not think they had 
A the matter in the scheme; he 

lieved that what was wanted was some means for 
the better sifting of the candidates, and for some 
means of dealing with those who were found to be 
inefficient. If the scheme was to result in finding 
such means, and also in the 1 of the salaries 
of * poorer ministers, he should heartily sup- 

At this stage the discussion was adjourned. 


THE PASTORAL FUNCTION IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, 

In the afternoon a sectional meeting was held in 
Salem Chapel, for the purpose of hearing and dis- 
cussing a paper by the Rev. 8. Hebditch, of London, 
on“ The Exercise of the Pastoral Function, apart 
from preaching, in the Congregational Churches of 
England.” Mr. J. O. Nicholson (Macclestield) 
presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said 
that he felt very much the valuable services that 
were rendered to the churches of their body by the 
pastors. He knew how responsible was the work, 
aud at the vame time while many of them had to 
furego social distinctions and worldly prosperity in 
order to enter in the work of the pastorate, yet he 
teilt that the position was one of honour. To take 
a. illustration fiom a work on locomotives, in 
which the author saul that the chief requisites in 
such an engine were „grip“ and “go,” he thought 
the first requisites in the pastorate of their churches 
were ‘“‘gnp” and “go.” They wanted more 
„grip!“ on the customs and practices of the pre. 
sent day; they must be prepared to grapple with 
such evils as intemperance, which were so rife in 
the country, and to earnestly advocate tuch ques- 
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tions as the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the English Church. They must be resolute to 
oppose the priestly intolerance and bigotry which 
were a special feature of the ecclesiastical position 
in the present day. He hoped that the cry of 
their churches should be for ‘‘ more light.” He 
then introduced 


The Rev. S. Hespitca, who said that the ques- 
tion he had to consider was, The Pastoral Func- 
tion ; was it exercised apart from preaching in the 
Co ional Churches of England?” The answer 
to t question must be certainly No.” The 
true function of the pastor was embodied in Him 
who was called the Good Shepherd, who gave His 
life for the sheep. In him were combined the 
social and pastoral functions in a perfect manner, 
atid the Twelve to whom He committed the care of 
the churches worthily imitated His example. After 
describing the way in which the function was dis- 
charged in the primitive church, the speaker said 
that the —— work to be efficient must answer 
to two epithets, comprehensive and close. 
The essence of it was in the last. The pastor, 
as distinguished from the preacher, must come 
into close contact with the members of his 
flock, that each one of them might be carefully 


that the pastoral function was properly discharged, 
except, probably, in a few of their small churches. 
Among the larger churches, to which the paper was 
intended to , the pastoral function was virtually 
in abeyance. Our churches were too indistin- 
guishable, the teaching was too much tinged with 
one individual’s opinions, the knowledge of the 
Scriptures was loose and indefinite ; common action 
was rare, and in times of storm there were little 
coherence and strength. In such times of dis- 
couragement was fonnd the difference between the 
mere preacher and the pastor. Such vicissitudes 
showed some defect and want of aim. Mere num- 
bers did not necessarily mean prosperity, and it was 
that that marked the difference between a preacher 
and a pastor. In the one case there were numbers; 
in the latter case there was homogeneity. He did 
not charge negligenve on the pastors; if any men 
were overwrought they were the pastors of our 
large churches. The pulpit, the class, the home, 
and the platform were each one man’s burden, and 
they were generally put on one man’s shoulders. 
He could not decline all the pastoral claims; he 
could not perform them all ; and he was constantly 
in a state of compromise and anxiety. All he could 
blame his brethren for was, perhaps, a want of 
judgment in the adjustment of their duties. He 
accused the system which demanded three men’s 


work of one man, and inflicted the heaviest penalty 


in case of failure. They wanted no curate, no 
sisterhood, no class; but these were all branches of 
pastorate. What they wanted was pastoral assis- 
tance, by the creation of what he called pastoral 
apprenticeships, by the exchange of pulpits, &o. 
The diaconate should be enlarged or separated, so 
that their epiritual and temporal duties should be 
distinguished, But the chief means of relief was 
the development of a system of lay brotherly help 
He would urge the importance of each pastor 
having personal intercourse with the members of 
his flock to the utmost possible extent. 

A discussion then ensued. The Rev. Tuos. 
Neave (Dorchester) said Mr. Hebditch's paper 
seemed to him to land ministers in a difficulty. 
It stated that too many burdens were cast upon the 
shoulders of the pastors, outside their ordinary 
ministerial work, bat at the same time he did not 
seem to abandon any part of the work which a 
pastor had to do, Now he thought that a preacher 
who was prepared to appear twice a week before his 
}congregation with sermons that were worth 
listening to, would have very little time to spare 
in other work. He thought there should be some 
organisation in connection with their churches 
which should relieve the minister of all visiting 
work. He did not see why a body of elders, apart 
from the deacons, should not be formed in connec- 
tion with each church for 8 part of the 
pastoral work. The Rev. E. 8. Bayuirre 

Tiverton), thought that a pastoral visitation 

uring the week was very necessary to prepare a 
preacher for his work on Sunday. A great deal of 
time was occupied by the wealthier members of the 
congregation expecting their ministers to visit at 
their houses and spend some time with them, while 
many of their poorer brethren were perhaps in 
greater need of the pastor’s visitations. The Rev. 
S. Kennepy (Keighley) said that in Sootland the 
visiting elders did not supersede the pastor in that 
work, but accompanied him, so as to make the 
visit moreimposing. (Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
His opinion was that in their large churches they 
wanted two ministers—an old one and a young 
one; a man of experience and one fresh from 
college, to whom the experience in the work was of 
great value. The Rev. J. Catverr (Sheffield) 
said that there was a fear on the part of 
ministers, and especially those among large popu- 
lations, that the work of visiting could not be 
accomplished. He thought that to abandon it in 
any degree was very undesirable, and that by a 
little arrangement and co-operation among the 
pastors of the churches of any district, it might be 
accomplished. The exchange of week night's 
services by neighbouring churches would greatly 
assist in giving the pastors time to visit. He 
should be sorry to be superseded in that work of 
visiting, as he felt that closeness of contact between 
the pastor and the people was n cessary for the 
pastor’s own sake. (Applause.) The Rev. 


Joux Fosrer (London) eaid ministers ought 


watched. If it was so, it could not be said 


‘ 


either to acknowledge the duty of systematic 
visiting and fulfil it, or to disavow the duty 
altogether. He was one who took his stand on the 
principle of disavowing it altogether ; he thought 
it partook too much of 8 assumption. (No, 
no.) Well, he considered a church to be a collec- 
tion of Christian brethren, and that one was choren 
as a minister who was fit to be ateacher. He did 
not think, however, that any good could be done 
by the minister visiting the members of his own 
congregation, many of whom were as intelligent and 
earnest as himself. The Rev. Bryan Date 
(Halifax), said he must take exception to the state- 
ment made in the paper, that the duty of their 

astors was altogether in abeyance. As to the 

uty of the people, he believed that more might 
be done in the way of oversight of one by another, 
and he also thought the suggestion that the num- 
ber of deacons should be increased was an important 
one. He did not believe that the mere gossiping, 
running-round way of seeing the members of the 
church could do much good. He agreed with the 
suggestion that in connection with the larger 
churches there ought to be more that one pastor, 
but hitherto no attempt in this direction seemed 
to have Leen very successful, Jealousies seemed to 
arise, and churches were broken up in consequence ; 
still he believed that the work required in connec- 
tion with their churches could not be done by one 
man. The Rev. S. Crarkson (Lytham), urged 
that they should not give up their pastoral work. 
If they did they might be sure that the pastors of 
other denominations would not give itup. The 
Church of England clergymen were devoting them- 
selves more and more to that part of the work, and 
they would be losing ground in some places if they 
did not continue to attend to the work. After 
a few words from Mr. J. C. Morcan (Rotherham), 
and the Rev. F. Mann, Nottingham, the Rev. 8, 
Hxnorrou replied, and the meeting closed in the 
usual way. 


The third and last session of the Union was held 
on Thursday in Horton-lane Chapel. A cordial 
vote of thanks to Dr. Aveling having been proposed 
and responded to, the Rev. Dr. Rateten (London) 
said they were assembled ina towrwith which the 
nam? of Sir Titus Salt had long been honourably 
associated, and they could not pass through its 


streets without oo marks of the esteem in 


which his fellow-citizens held him. (Hear, hear.) 
It might not be known to all present that Sir Titus 
was not only in the autumn of life, but was suffer- 
ing from serious illness. It had been thought, 
therefore, that they would all most cordially join 
in giving expression to their sympathy with him in 
the following resalation :— 

That this Assembly cannot but remember with de- 
yout thankfulness to Almighty God the great and 
generous service which Sir Titus Salt has rendered to 
our denomination, and his steadfast adherence through 
life ‘to our principles—(applause)—that it expresses to 
him its sincere sympathy in his present affliction, and 
unites in prayer that the God of all grace will uphold 
him even unto the end, 

Mr. J. E. Wiiians (Huddersfield) seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted. Mr. Henny 
Wricurt (Kensington) replied on behalf of Sir Titus 
Salt, and said that through all his life he had been 
a man slow to speak but quick to act. 

CONGREGATIONAL FINANCE, 


The discussion on the resolution moved by the 
Rev. A. HANNAY on the preceding day, was then 
resumed, 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., said that York- 
shire itself had set an example to the whole country 
by doing exactly the same thing which they were 
asked to do for all England. They had actuall 
adopted the principle of consolidation, which 
seemed to alarm some of their friends, and had 
consolidated the three unions into one. One of 
the Yorkshire pastors said to him that Yorkshire 
was in itself a little kingdom, and what they wanted 
was simply to consolidate the other unions with 
as little danger of centralisation, with as little fear 
of evil, and as strong a feeling of the power of the 
Church in consequence of consolidation as had 
already been realised in some of the great towns of 
this county, They had touched in this question 
the deepest and most vital need of the Congrega- 
tional Union. They had to take a step if they were 
to preserve their position io this country at all. 
He was himself a convert to that scheme. It 
seemed to him the only feasible scheme, and his 
conviction of this was so great that he would sink 
his own feelings if be could only do something to 
spread Cungregationalism. They aimed at a mini- 
mum of 150/. a year for every man who was 
acceptod as a Congregational minister, and who was 
efliciently doing bis work. They desired to secure 
efticient wen, and none but efficient men were likely 
to get such support as this fund was entitled to 
provide, and when they had gut them they wanted 
to give them something like an adetjuate mainte- 
nance. The sum of 150/ was but a beginning from 
which they hoped to work up to something better. 
But they wauted sifting of the candidates, and this 
proposed scheme was simply going to lay upon 
county unions still more strougly than ever the 
necessity of taking care thatthe men whom they 
recommended were worthy of thetrust. (Applause. ) 
And this would be done when county unions knew 
that there was a body behind who would have a 
veto upon their recommendations. One gentleman 
had suppose | that they were going to annihilate 
county unions. Why, county umons hid done 
the little that had been done to create com- 
mon life amongst their churches; Eut the 
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establishment of a general union like this 
—a consolidation of these unions in one would 
no more annihilate connty unions, no more interfere 
with their independent action than the consolida- 
tion of the three Riding unions would interfere with 
each Riding in its own ind t deliberations, 
decisions, and independent life. He would be 
astonished if, where there was any healthy county 
life at present, that life should be enfeebled. The 
proposed committee was not to be a local committee 
or a London committee, but a representative com- 
mittee. All that this committee had to decide 
upon was the question of money. After al’, the 
great power lay where the purse was, and so lon 
as the county unions had raised money so long 
they put final power absolutely in their own hands. 
lf Yorkshire was not satisfied with the vote one 
year, Yorkshire could withdraw its contributions 
next year; the same with Lancashire, or any other 
county. The danger was that some of the great 
counties might sometimes exercise too strong a 
weight in = 1 of the deliberative body bat 
to sup at they were going to part with an 
e one of the greatest fallacies. There 
was an i conspi to stamp out Congre- 
poy and Free Churchism in many counties. 
dlords in certain districts would not let farms 
to Dissenters, and they were more and more be- 
coming the Charch of t r. Didthe poor want 
them, or did a 2 e ‘educated Christian 
gentleman”? ( ugh ) In the time of the 
agricultural strike a di I clergyman of the 
Church of England wrote to say that in their time 
of difficulty and trouble the helpers of the poor were 
not the clergy, but the Dissenting ministers, and 
the people to whom they looked up were not 
the clergy, but the Dissenting ministers. They 
could understand why that should be so. They 
desired that the poor should look up to their 
brethren, andif such was to be the case they must 
enable their brethren in moderate comfort to 
continue their work. Their great point was to take 
home-mission work and put it on a level, at all 
events equal, with that of foreign missionary work. 

The Rev. THomas ARNOLD (Northampton) said 
that something of this sort was imperatively de- 
manded—(Hear, hear)—because,. if they did not 
come to the aid of their churches in the rural parts 
of the country, the greater number of them would 

rish under the tremendous local pressure now 

ing brought to bear against them. In the county 
of No ton there were two-thirds of its entire 
extent which was yet uncovered by their missionary 
ncies, and he did not see that there was any 
likelihood in a reasonable space of time of raising 
up missionaries to cover it. With regard to the 
aduieisivetian of the consolidated fund, he claimed 
for the county unions that, living as they did on the 
ground, and having a clear knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, they were the best judges of what 
ought to be done with the money at their disposal. 
r. WILIA Hopson (Hull) suggested that 
the central board should receive the gifts, dona- 
tions, and subscriptions of their wealthy men, and 
thereby supplement that which already existed, 
and which already worked so admirably in every 
county. They would then, he believed, have an 
income of from £10,000 to £20,000 per annum as 
a national fund, in addition to the incomes of the 
present county associations. Mr. Josxrn Srencer 
(Manchester) suggested that the clause in the re- 
solution, for all pur , except the final deter- 
mination of grants of money,” should be left out. 
Mr. Kox (Sheffield), while adhering to the 
eneral principles of the scheme, moved the fol- 
— rider to the first clause of the resolution :— 

Provided that the county unions in association shall 
respectively annually receive from the general fund 
not less t the amount of their present revenues, 
such amount at least to be contributed by them to the 
general fund. 

Mr. R. W. Dave (Birmingham) said that if any 
county would give in its adhesion to this scheme 
on the clause ye proposed, he believed the council 
would be to accept it. The special objection 
urged by Mr. Arnold against this scheme was that 
which cot at its very root. Whatever body had 
to provide the funds must ultimately have the de- 
termination of how they were to be disposed. 2 
hear.) They could not escape from that. t had 
been said that municipalities had full control over 
all their municipal actions and expenditure, and 
that they would strongly protest against any ioter- 
ference on behalf of the Imperial Government. But 
whenever the Imperial Government gave a munici- 
pality any aid from the Consolidated Fund it 
always took measures to see that such a t was 
properly administered. (Hear, hear.) ey could 
not escape from control if they received the money 
—(Hear, hear)—and those who asked for a national 
fund must invest whatever organisation was en- 
trusted with the administration of that fund with 
a certain measure of control over its appropriation. 
It might be asked—‘*t What becomes of our inde- 
pendence?” The independence of what? The 
independence of their churches was not affected 
by this proposal, It was only the independence of 
the county unions; and he had never yet dis- 
covered the Divine right of independence of county 
unions. ( Hear, hear, and laughter.) The 
principles they contended for did not assert the 
financial independence of county unions, but the 
spiritual independence of churches. (Hear, hear.) 
it counties were conscious of their strength, they 
would not be afraid of having their wise judgmeut 
overborne by this central body. The great ditli- 
culty, he believed, that was felt in this part of the 
country with regard to the scheme 


y in this | 


direction. They were asked what good, after 
would it affect? Would it create larger feos? 
(Hear, hear.) His own conviction was that the 
immediate effect of the launching of this scheme, 
if it was received with a fair measure of confidence 
in the counties of would at least double, 
and probably treble, funds which could be ap- 
propriated to that yr (Applause.) There 
were large numbers men among them who, if 
they were once called upon to contribute to a 
national fand, instead of a county fund, would at 
once lift + their contributions for county pur- 
poses to a level that they had never dreamed of 
— before this scheme was started. (Ap- 
plause 

Alderman Manton (Birmingham) did not think 
there was the slightest tendency in a single mind 
that had taken part in this Conference to believe 
that there was an intention of diminishing the 

wer and influence of county associations. He 

imself had been in the habit of contributing two 
guineas a-year to his county association, but if this 
scheme were adopted his sympathies would be 
widened, and he would make his two guineas into 
ten guineas. (Applause.) He believed there were 
— 5 others who would do the same, (Hear, 

ear.) 

The Rev. E. 8. Baywtrre (Tiverton) seconded 
Mr. Knox’s rider. 

The Rev. Dr. Fraser (Manningham) said that he 
had two difficulties remaining, notwithstanding all 
that had been said. With to the Yorkshire 
Unions, he explained that they had exactly the 
same number of meetings and gradations of meet- 
ings now that they had before, and they left the 
final decision of the money power for the last pub- 
lic meeting. The prepeued scheme left this power 
with a committee and not with the public meeting. 
(Cries of No.“) He said Les. ere did the 
last controlling power of the money lie? Was it 
with the public meeting assembled as they were 
that day, or was it with the Financial Committee? 
Was he not right? (Cries ok Yes” and No.“) 
He read that the final decision of the money power 
was with this committee, (Hear, hear.) That was to 
him a most important part, which he as an Indepen- 
dent could not give up. Their system was the most 
flexible of all systems. could take improve- 
ments from everybody, and wed largely from 
their Presbyterian friends. But they must hold by 
Christian truth and Christian liberty. If the pub- 
lic assembly decided finally 1 — votes of money, 
it was left open to any injured or aggrieved man 
stand up and make known his grievance. That 

wer was to be transferred, and he tted it. 

f they had a fund that could be dealt with at once, 
then they could at once extend a helping hand to 
their brethren. 

The Rev. W. Trirron (Great Yarmouth) said 
that it was .— 2 in * & —4 was 
a large number of villages and only a few large 
towns the Congregational churches in the former 
were ually and surely going to the wall. 
(Hear, hear.) If they — y such a scheme as 
this, its immediate influence would be to render 
more effective the character of the ministry already 
stationed in the rural districts. 

Mr. Freperick West (Essex) said that North- 
ampton was not alone in those cases of oppression 
which Mr. Arnold had mentioned. A landed pro- 
prietor in the county of Essex had at the present 
time one or more farms, which had been applied 
for time after time by Diesenting farmers, and 
which he had refused to them. But such was the 
irony of fate that he had to put a labourer to take 
care of one of them who was a member of one cf 
their village congregations. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 

The Rev. J. H. WIIsox, secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, said that when he came into 
the ment of that society, its work was done 
independently of the county associations. But in 
1860 its plan of operation was changed by co-opera- 
tion with those associations. Last year the associa- 
tions with which the society was affiliated raised 
20,2611., and this increase had been accompanied 
by a large increase of voluntary service. The prac- 
tical application of the matter was that, if more 
good could be done by a national fund, then there 
need be no fear that the Home Missionary Society 
would in any way interfere with the progress of 
the national institution. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Evetace Conver (Leeds) said that all 
those difficulties that had reference to their liberty 
and independence might really be shelved. (Hear, 
hear. ) e real difficulties appeared to him to be 
business difficulties. (Hear, hear.) Would the 
scheme work ?—(Hear, hear)—and what could be 
done to make it work? were the questions that 
W to be looked in the face. The root of their 
difficulty seemed to him to be that they had really 
two objects —they had two classes of counties to 
deal with. There were the counties that could do 
their own business and support themselves without 
any external aid, and the counties that were not in 
such a position, and with regard to which the ques- 
tion was, were the churches there to be allowed to 
languish? (Hear, hear.) As reference had con- 
stantly been made to Yorkshire, it seemed both an 
advantage and a disadvantage that this discussion 
had taken place in Yorkshire. The Home Mission 
business of this great country was so conducted- 
and the same, he believed, applied to Lancashire 
that any serious change whatever would be, so far 
as Yorkshire was concerned, a change for the 
worte. But if he kaew anything of his brethren in 
Yorkshire he was safe in saying that it was not 
their feeling that they nced not concern themselves 


go 
where for help. (Hear, hear.) They had this 
feeling, that they were ishmen and English 
Cbristians, and that these rural churches must not 


uring the discussion they had become small by 
degrees and beautifully less. (Applause.) They 
would never know what funds they could raise 
until they tried. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Knox here agreed to withdraw his rider. 

The Rev. 8. Marca (Woolston, Southampton) 
moved the following amendment 

That in the judgment of this Assembly a national 
fund should be formed for supplementing ministers’ 
salaries, to be administered by a representative board, 
— workiog through the committees of the associa- 

ons, 

He thought that if the original resolution were 
ey would in some cases diminish the 
iberality of the counties. He knew gentlemen in 
his own county who said that if this matter were 
taken out of their own hands they would not take 
— interest in eae 8 and 3 — be 
isposed to contribute so largely. It seemed to 
him that the amendment 1 the difficulty. 

The Rev. J. E. Frower (Basingstoke) soconded 
the amendment. 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen (Manchester) said 
that the proposer and seconder of the amendment 
seemed to have overlooked the fact that the Home 
Missionary Society was formed for the very 1 
which they suggested, and it was because that 
society had entirely failed to meet all the omer- 
gencies of the case that he supported the original 
scheme, 

The Rev. A. H. Bytes (Headingley) said that the 
Home Mission Fund was administerod by a on 
committee, while the fund 4 — by the amend - 
ment would be — 13 of through the county 
unions, He thought it would be seen that that 
was a great difference. 

The Rev. A. Hanway, io reply, said that an 
amendment similar to the one now had 
been considered and iejected by the Conference. 
His objection to it was that the establishment of 
such a fund would only be piling organisation on 
organisation and would still be inefficient to do 
the work. He for one relied on the consolidation 
of their churches and the vitalising of their 
national ionalism which he believed the 
scheme would create, for the which would 
flow from it, and this consolidation he did not 
think a mere supplementary fund would effect. He 
combated the argument that there would be any 
delay in the granting of the money by saying 
that means could be easily provided when the 
scheme came to be framed, for providing for all 
emergencies of that kind and for all contingencies. 
There had been some question as to whether 
the amount of money would be increased ; that 
was a serious question ; but he had been told that 
day by a gentleman who came from one of the 
weaker counties that he wns pre to pay down 
10001. at once—(applanse) or 100/. a year—a far 
different sum from what he was * rod to give 
to a county fund. And he believed that by such a 
scheme a great amount of enthusiasm could be 
created in favour of it in all parts of the country, 
and that the result would be that a er amount 
of money would be obtained than would ever be 
done by the counties. Dr. Fraser had objected 
that the final determination of the grants was made 
by the — 2 was not open to review, but 
he would refer Dr. Fraser to the scheme, which pro- 
vided for an annual re S +A whole ped, r 
the very purpose of preven e responsibility 
of any administrative body oming irrespon- 
sible. In conclusion, Mr. Hannay said that he had 
hoped that the resolution would have been 
with unanimity, but he remembered that all that 
they were going to do was to send down the scheme 
to the county unions and to the churches for exa- 
mination and discussion, and he thought they 
might safely take that step that day. (Hear, 
hear. 

Mr J. E. Wutars urged that the amendment 
should be withdrawn, and that the resolution 
should be unanimously carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Camrbect said that there would be 
no division of opinion if the Assembly was only 
asked to send down the scheme for the considera- 
tion of the churches; but he understood that the 
Assembly by carrying the resolution, would adopt 
the principle of the scheme. 

The Rev. A. Hannay said that of course the 
Assembly would be sending it down with its 
imprimatur, 

The amendment was then put to the meeting and 
was defeated by a 1 majority, only about a 
dozen hands being held up in its favour. The 
resolution was then put and carried with four 
dissentients—a decision that was received with 
chee: 8. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

On the motion of the Rev. ALEX Tuomson (Mar- 
chester), the Assembly tendered its cordial acknow- 
ledgments to the Rev. Charles Wilson, M. A., and 
other brethren who had rendered services to the 
Union in the meetings of the week. ‘The Rev. J. 
G. Rourrs moved a resolution thanking the friends 
at Bradiord and neighbouring towns for their hos- 
pitality to the members of the Union during the 
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present week. Alderman Manton — — 

seconded the resolution, which was — ver 

by the Rev. Dr. Camppett and Alderman Law. 

Thanks were also voted to the local committee for 

their arrangements, and the assembly adjourned. 
THE LOVE OF PLEASURE. 


In the afternoon the Union met in two sections, 
one of which was ia Chapel, where Mr. 8. 
Boothroyd presided. 

The Rev. R. WarpLtaw THompson read a pa 
on The danger which threatens the spiritual life 
of our churches from the th of the love of plea- 
sure.” He said there been for some time past 
a very greatly increasing freedom in the use of 
what were once known as worldly amusements, 
and the sentiments of a — 11 number of pro- 
fessing Christians had greatly changed respecting 
the lawfulness of 12 in them. There were 
churches which had still rules on their books pro- 
hibiting their members from going to the theatre 
on penalty of expulsion ; but it would be difficult, 
he thought) to find any Church which would ven- 
ture to out such rules in the present day. If 
the high tone of their spiritual life was maintained, 
the enactment of such rules would not be needed. 
The only safe and healthy principle in dealing with 
such things was to leave the decision of what ought 
or t not to be done with the action of the indi- 
vidual conscience, except so far as we could advise 
by friendly but not atic counsel. Many of the 
amusements which been tabooed were in them- 
selves quite harmless, but some others, because of 
their associations, were, he thought, extremely un- 
desirable and mischievous. The change of feeling 
respecting amusements was the result, to a very 
great extent, of the change in the condition of 
social life, caused by the increase of wealth. 
Hitherto fashionable society had not been much 
known in their Con tional churches. Now 
there were large num of their people who had 
become sharers in the national wealth, and who 
had thereby been brought into contact with a mode 
of life to 1 men in K station were 
strangers in the past. e danger which 
they had most cause to fear lay in this new 
condition of social life. It did not consiat in the 
fact that men indulged in this or that form of plea- 
sure ; but that the habits of society resulted in its 
EN ened secs 

e , of se 

and spiritual culture suffered in many cases grie- 
vously. One result was t, even con- 
y so in the worship and work of the 

urch. The in some quarters to fashion- 
able hours in the time for dining effectually pre- 
vented many from attending the House of, God 
oftener than once on Sunday, and never d the 
week. Young people seemed to be ocoupi 
their social poet so frequent! it was 
impossible for them to exhibit any interest in the 
life of the Church. Surely such a state of things 
must be bad for those who had fallen into it, and 
injurious to the spiritual interests of a Christian 
community. There was a serious lest the 
spiritual life should be destroyed by the baneful 
influence of society. Another instance of the 
altered state of socjety was shown in the restless- 
ness and love of excitement among the younger 
members of their families. They must have other 
friends, or they went to some place of amusement 
to pass a pleasant evening. He t say at once 
that enjoyment was perfectly legitimate, and 
in itself quite innocent. And yet there was a very 
real here, because in this round of amuse- 
— — felt incrensingh — m4 1 
people under the tempta- 

tion of fri away their leisure hours in "the 
small-talk of iy, Another consequence of the 


ch in the condition of society was to be marked 
in all of them in a tendency to yield to the spirit 
of the and to forget the meaning of self-denial. 


The Kev. S. Marcu I said the love 
t 


they 
worse than that of the theatre; indeed, they were 
one of the greatest curses of large towns. He ad- 
vised that they should seek to establish counter- 
attractions of a proper kind. The Rev. W. Frevp 
(Silcoats School) said the great danger of the pre- 
sent day was the excess which people carried their 
pleasure. It was well to consider not only whether 
a thing was in itself right or wrong, but also whether 
it was expedient. The Rev. C. LANKEsTeR (New- 
port Pagnell) said they should endeavour to impress 
on young people that those pleasures which had an 
injurious effect on their spiritual life were wrong 
for them to indulge in. The Rev. S. Hespircn 
(Lonion) said young ple must have pleasure, 
and it would be cruel to forbid them; but the 
reign of pleasure lay so near the region of sin, and 
was haunted by so many temptations, that the 
problem they had to solve was how to get the 
youag people along those og where they might 
walk safely and yet not be deprived of innocent 
means of enjoyment. Mr. W. H. Convers said 
they frequently heard, when a young man became 
a castaway from his family, that his father had 
been too strict,” and be was inclined to think that 
thers was as much danger in being too severe and 
too harsh as in being too lax and too indifferent. 
(Hear, hear.) The Rev. 8. Pearson (Liverpool) 
believed that the love of impure pleasure E. 


grown during the last thirty or forty years, although 
the love 4 — hed increased. Mr. 
Tompson replied on the discussion, and the pro- 
ceedings thereafter concluded. 


SHIFTINGS OF THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


A was read on this subject by the Rev. R. 
Tack, B.A., of Bromley, at the sectional meeting 
in College 92 Alderman Law presiding. The 
speaker said that a vague idea prevailed in some 


minds that during recent years there bad been 
considerable in 1 * and — 
severing religious thought from the old evangelica 
foundations. It was indeed a very vague, general 
sentiment, which might be proved to be mere senti- 
ment by asking those who held the idea to fix 
u a . * article of Christian creed in 
illustration. But the vagueness and generality of 
the sentiment rendered it all the more mischievous, 
because it was not a poison whose influence they 
might counteract, but a vitiated atmosphere of 
suspicion which destroyed the vigour of their 
mutual trust. The cry that the Church was in 
danger was so old that by this time it ought to 
have lost its power. What was false in religious 
teaching had always proved limited in range and 
transitory in interest. God had watched over the 
vitality of His truth in every age. In introducing 
a discussion on the character and value of recent 
theological changes, it might be well to say that 
they ought not, as a body, to be held responsible 
for the vagaries and extravagances of individuals, 
save as it could be shown that such individuals 
took place as leaders of thought among them, nor 
should the accepted forms of their Christian belief 
be judged by the utterances of young men who 
were only feeling their way to a firm footing of 
their own. The shifting of religious thought in 
modern times had kept, he thought, within the 
circle of truths recognised by the Church in every 

as the foundation of Christian truth; and had 
thrown new rays of light upon old trath, which 
was thus brought out with fuller beauty ; and in 
this light some human additions to the truth had 


away. What modern times had attempted 
was only the restoration of the old cathedral of 
truth. igi truth might be divided into 


purely speculative truth, the result of human think- 
ing beyond the leading of a book revelation ; non- 
essentials—the mere forms in which great principles 
found expression; and essential conceptions in 

d to which there could be no shiftings 
without imperilling the religious system. In all 
matters of pre ive truth they might fairly 
demand to be lutely unfettered, though the 
region of speculative theol was one entirely 
personal and private, and should not be made a 
storehouse for preaching matter. The field of non- 
essential truths, and of the mere mode of ing 
essential ones, was larger than might be imagined, 
and in this field they asked the most liberty. The 
ch of age made it impossible for finding 
precise word-forms that would serve for all ages. 
All forms were good and right that were found to 
nourish the Christian life in righteousness. With 
the utmost earnestness, however, they might ask 
whether there were now any shiftings from the old 
evangelical foundations. They could not deny that 
there had been changes—their own religious life 
showed this ; but it was only too easy toe te 
these changes. What really did the shiftin 
amount to? Were they within or without the 
Christian circle? He thought we had no more in 
our modern Christian teaching than the giving up 
of certain untenable positions—for instance, re- 
specting the 12 held in regard to the verbal 
inspiration the Bible, as translated into our 
language; the setting out of religious truth in 
different relative proportions; the bringin 
of some hidden aspects of truth to light; 
and a quieter, gentier flow of feeling resting 
on all Christian truth, and giving it a 
better tone. The modern representatives of theo- 
logical thought kept fairly within the Christian 
circle. They were all jealous for the royal rights 
of Jesus, and were prepared to contend as nobly as 
their fathers did for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. (Applause. ) 

rather animated discussion then ensued. 
The Rev. T. G. Horton (Bradford) said the sub- 
ject was the most important one which could 
be brought before the Union at this time, and 
he tted that the paper had not been read before 
th hele assembly. e reader had not, however, 
he 1 15 taken a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of the state of things in this matter; he dil 
not think the rev. gentleman could be regarded as 
the representative of those who were referred to 
from time to time as having shifted from the old 
landmarks. He then referred to some lectures he 
had read, which were preached by a minister of 
their own denomination, and from which it appeared 
that the preacher had not only shifted his notion of 
inspiration, but had given up iaspiration as nothing 
different from the inspiration which every man of 
genius might be the subject of; that he had given 
up entirely the miraculous element in the Bible, 
the whole of the Epistles, the Gospel of St. John, 
all the miracles in the then remaining Gospels ; 
and that he distinctly denied the great fact of the 
resurrection of Christ. These could not be 
regarded as shiftings in the line of ortho- 


towns, of whom those vague remarks occurred to 
which the reader referred; and he should be 
extremely thankful to know how many of them 
sympathised with the views of the minister referred 


to, and how they might deal with what he 


— .-_ —~me - 


called their very dan opinions. The Rev. W. 
Suiturro (Ne 


gerous 
sister could hold the, palpit 
surprise how such a minister the pulpit 
of an Evangelical Co i Church. He 
seemed to be as much out of place as he (the 
speaker) would be in a Mohammedan mosque. 
Hear, hear, and cries of ‘‘Question.”) The Rev. S. 
MBRICK (Leicester) said he thought had no 
right to express an opinion as to the honesty of the 
gentleman in question. The Rev. W. SHILLITo dis- 
with the paper, thinking that there was con- 
siderable peril in the shiftings to which reference 
had been made, ially in to the atone- 
ment. The mo view of the atonement, he 
thought, did not meet the whole case; it was 
not this which would give either the vitality of 
their Christian life, or the ive 8 to 
Christianity which it had had in the e Rev. 
S. Lamprick thought there was so much to be 
apprehended from the shiftings of religious thought 
as from the uncertainty of religious thought. The 
subject of fature punishment, among others, should 
not be passed over as a merely tive question. 
The present and the fature were bound up together 
by the will of God and the necessity of man’s exis- 
tence. That future would be very largely modelled 
by our present life. After one on the subject 
of the atonement, he concluded by warning them, 
when coming in contact with that great question, 
against arousing the antagonism of logical extremee, 
which, aroused in the fourth century, brought the 
church ander the rale of the State. They must 
allow that freedom of thought which was the boast 
of their denomination. e Rev. A. H. Byes, 
B.A. (Headingley), said there was unquestionably 
a change in the mode of expressing doctrines. This 
fact should be recognised. One man might express 
his opinions in one way and another in another, and 
he — 1 * rejeot * — value of the 
miracles o rist, and yet recognised am 
them as a Christian ont brother in the — 
nation. (Hear, hear.) If they came to something 
of that kind they would, he thought, have esta- 
blished a position. They t to give utter- 
ance to a feeling which a large number of them ex- 
ienced, that =o hold strongly to certain 
doctrines, and feel that it was upon 2 
many of their religious experiences eepest 
— feelings were based, and at the same time 
be perfectly willing to make inquiry, and admit 
that if more light was thrown upon any other 
doctine they would change their own. They should 
not let it be imagined that there was a monopoly of 
inquiry outside their denomination. With 
to the tremendous shiftings of th t among them 
to which reference had e—among their 
young men especially—it was a sort of Russian hob- 
lin under another name; was no such 
thing. The shiftings adverted to ought not to be 
taken as showing that they were drifting outside 
the lines of truth handed down to them from the 
New Testament. The Rev. JoszpH Woop 
(Leicester) said he believed the position taken up by 
the minister referred to by the Rev. T. G. Horton 
was one that was not widely held, it was true, but 
held to a considerable extent by ministers of their 
denomination. (No, no.) At any rate a number 
of men were on the line, and who were travelling 
towards the sameend. He wished to vindicate the 
right of that gentleman to a position in Indepen- 
dency. The Independent Ch theory was the free 
theoryjin the world, and if it had not room within it 


(tor all shades of devout, spiritual, Christlike feeling 


and opinion, the sooner it came to an end the 
better. He upheld the right of the gentleman in 
question to remain among them. Of course they 
knew perfectly well they could not get rid of mini- 
sters so longs as congregations would have them ; 
it was impossible for a Congregational Union b 
any act of their own to e them, and he thank 
God for it. (Applause.) But they did not want 
to be turned out of a 3 Union by re- 
ceiving the cold shoulder” their brethren. 
Their ministerial brother would be very sorry to be 
driven away; he thought there was room for poei- 
tions like his in their ministry. (“ No, no,” and 
„Question.“ There were shiftings of thought in 
all denominations, and Congregational churches 
were especially responsive to the spirit of the age. 
The sincerity, loyalty, and devotion of those 
brethren who somewhat differed from them was a 
thing which was not to be questioned, and he consi- 
— that they ought to be received with welcome 
rather than suspicion. (Applause. The Rev. T. 
Gasquorne, B. A. (Oswestry) said that God had put 
into their hands an open Bible, and that in an 
inquiry into the meaning of that Bible differences 
of opinion would often arise. They should re- 
member that the same God who had given them 
the Book would lead them to the truth. (Hear, 
hear.) One of the best tests of thoughts that came 
into their minds was that suggested by Rowland 
Williams, Will it stand praying about?” He 
hoped that the older ministers would not be too 
suspicious of their younger brethren. The Rev. 
JoserH Wappixcton (Denton) supported the Rev. 
J. Wood in regard to recoguising all who were 
loyal to Christ. 


The CHAIRMAN said the result of the discussion 


must be to convince all of them that there were, 


and always would be, diversities of opinion, even 
dox theology. There were ministerial brethren | 


who occupied positions of importance in other 


among Congregationalists. But having had the 
. of hearing a great many preachers in 
different parts of the couatry, he lieved that 
everywhere what they held to be the essentials of the 
Gospel of Christ were preached from the pulpits of 
their denomination. Diversities of opinion would 
exist, and it would be a very wide test if they 
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embraced those who the incarnation of 
Christ. The cook oon aan charity in all thi 

The Rev. Tuck, in ing, said that in 
writing his he ht the most practical 
and useful line that could be adopted would be to 
endeavour to discover what was the tone of the 
— thoughts in their body, and to assert on 
behalf of their rising thinkers the utmost liberty 
ok thought, and 1 the belief that they were 
not misusing that liberty. They righteously de- 
manded, in the whole sphere of — truth, 
unfettered liberty of thought and of expression, 
but while eae that, they were keeping 
resolutely the first Christian principles, and were 
as jealous about them as their forefathers were. 


(A — 
＋ e meeting was brought to a closé by the sing - 
ing of the doxology. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


_ On Thursday evening there was a conversazione 
in St. George’s Hall, under the presidency of the 
Mayor, Mr. Wilson Sutcliffe. The attendance was 
exceedingly large, there being at least two thousand 
people present. Every of the hall was thrown 
open to the visitors, and the area, which was en- 
tirely demuded of seats and bordered round by a 
— of — was rather r meen crowded 
uring the greater part of the evening. The 
character of this meeting is sufficiently described 
by our correspondent elsewhere, but we may add 
the following words from the Bradford Observer, 
to whose excellent daily reports we are mainly in- 
debted for the above account of the proceedings of 
the Union. In the course of one of the intervals 
his worship the Mayor made a few observations 
expressive of the satisfaction which he, and the 
—— of Bradford generally, felt in welcoming the 
tional Union to Bradford ; and Mr. R. W. 

Dale, of Birmingham, also addressed a few words 
to the audience. Mr. Dale acknowledged with 
gratitude the fact that the members of the Con- 
gregational Union had been most cordially wel- 
comed and entertained in Bradford, and in a few 
appropriate words referred to the general organisa- 
tion of the Union and its connection with the 


political life of the country. Al er the con- 
versazione may be regarded as a success. The 
— . ministry was, of course, strongly 


represented ; and it a 
impression on the —.— those who were strange 
to the town, that ord had proved itself quite 
equal to the occasion of entertaining the lar ge 
influx of visitors which had crowded into the town 
omg ee week. 

On Thursday also the Liberal Club was thrown 
open to the members and delegates of the Union, 
and during the afternoon was extensively taken 
advantage of by them. In the evening, at an im- 
promptu mee a vote of thanks for the liberality 
and kindness of the Liberal Club Committee was 
proposed by the Rev. A. Macfadyen, M.A., Man- 
chester, seconded by the Rev. Norman Glass, of 
Bilston, and carried with great unanimity. Mr. G. 
Beaumont, on behalf of the committee, acknow- 
ledged the vote of thanks 

DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

While the Congregational Union was sitting at 
Bradford, public meetings for the furtherance of 
Free-Church principles were held at Halifax, 
Leeds, Ilkley, Dewsbury, Keighley, Thornton and 
Wilsden. That at Leeds was held under the 
auspices of the Leeds Nonconformist Union, an 
association which has already about 1,300 members, 
and has made ements for a series of attractive 
lectures. The meeting was held on Wednesday in 
Belgrave Chapel, and there was a attendance. 
The chair was taken by Alderman ran, M. E., 
the President. : 

The Rev. W. M. Sraruam, of London, and 
formerly of Hull, was the first er, and the 
topic of his address was the indebtedness of . 
land to the Free Churches, in the course of whi 
he dwelt upon the fact that they had given a 
moral influence to liberty. History would one day 
acknowledge that the Free Churches had yet 
nursed a race of patriots worthy of Hampden and 
Cromwell, and the crowned and uncrowned 
monarchs of d had been the ceaseless foes of 
illicit literature, and had done the best to circulate 
the Word of God and to spread the influence of a 
wholesome literature amid tens of thousands of the 
young, to create a taste for home pleasures, and to 
remain firm to Protestantism. History would 
attest that in times of reaction and ion 
the Free Churches had kept alive the candle which 
the dying Ridley said “never” should go out. In 
conclusion, Mr. Statham said he desired to ask 
them to remember the indebtedness of England to 
the Free Churches as the friends of true and 
national education, as the friends of University 
reform and international — (Applause. ) 

The Rev. J. Brownz, Wrentham, Suffolk, who 
was the next speaker, gave an address chiefly upon 
the subject of Dissenters’ difficulties in the rural 
districts. After referring to the fact that poor 
country Dissenters had to contend with the exclu- 
sive pretensions of Church of England priests” 
and squires, he said they were also exposed to de- 
privation of parish advantages during winter in the 
matter of blanket and distribution or soup- 
kitchen favours. It was a remarkable thing that 
somehow or other Dissenting flesh and blood did 
not seem to require shoes, blankets, soup, or any 
comforts of that kind. (Laughter.) The neglect 
of them might be considered unfair; but he knew 
of them, although poor people, who were proud 


to be the universal 


that they were counted worthy to suffer loss, and 
holding loyally to their principles of Protestant 
Nonconformity. (Hear, hear.) There were some 
men] who would not, if it were possible, let a Dis- 
senter even live—would not associate with him, or 
even buy goods in his shop, unless their own con- 
venience and selfishness prompted them to do so. 
It was satisfactory to know that the bigotry of the 
purse-proud could be modified even by intense 
selfishness. (A laugh, and Hear, hear.”) The 
special difficulty with which they in the country 
districts had to contend was the elimination of the 
middle class. (Hear, hear.) Small holdings were 
being done away with. Houses in which com- 
fortable families once resided were now divided 
into small cottages, and the land once attached to 
these houses was now added to large farms. The 
result was that the yeomen of former days, the 


very strength of rural Dissent, were destroyed, and 
only two c were left—the gentlemen farmers 
and the agricultaral labourers. The effect was 


that their adherents were now confined to the 
poorest classes. There were also territorial ditli- 
culties, for he knew of one case where over the 
entire area of twelve or thirteen parishes it was 
impossible, owing to conditions of leases or land- 
lord's orders, it was impossib‘e to obtain a place for 
— 14 the Gospel; but they secured a small 
cottage from which a zealous colporteur now 
worked, Other t Difficulties of dissent in rural 
districts arose from the emigration to the | 
towns of their abler men, the decrease of popale- 
tion, and the too frequent removal of ministers 
from small and struggling congregations. The con- 
sequence was some degree of disintegration, temp- 
ting some con tions occasionally to despair or 
to look for a minister below mediocrity who was not 
likely to be removed. (Laughter.) Yet, under all 
their disadvantages and difficulties, rural dissent was 
neither absolutely nor relatively declining. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) In conclusion, Mr. Browne 
spoke of the spirit in which the Education Act was 
worked, and the effect it was producing in the country 
district with which he was most familiar. 


The Rev. Dr. Atuon, of London, who next 
addressed the meeting, said that in the journey 
from London he had carefully read a report of the 
discussion in the Church Congress at Plymouth on 
the alliance between Church and State, but he had 
utterly failed to derive any conception of the — 
tion of Church and State, as apprehended by those 
clerical and lay gentlemen. e whole thing was 
vague, dreamy, and uncertain, as if the relation had 

wn up in a night like the tares in certain fields. 
CA lang ) No one was exactly able to tell how. 
One eloquent gentleman took refuge in rhetoric, 


— 4 Church and State as the two wings 


whereby the body politic or mass of humanit 
might fly away to heaven. (Laughter.) Th 
might possibly be true of the Ch if properly 


constituted and administered ; but he not see 
how the political wing was to assist in the direction 
of heaven. (A h, and Hear, hear.”) There 
— be no —＋ the Established — 5 — 
ome a t solecism, a grievance acknow 

even b 1— who belonged t to it. (Hear, hear.) 
More half of the religious community was now 
alienated from the Established Church, Noncon- 
formity having necessarily, from its very nature 
and circumstances, grown steadily both in town 
and country districts, but especially in the former. 
The continued existence of a favoured Establish- 
ment inevitably provoked a large amount of political 
and religious resentment. e Archbishop of 
Canterbury said there was great hope for the Esta- 
blishment because of the quickened life of the 
Church ; but he (Dr. Allon) would venture to draw 
a diametrically o — inference, believing that 
just as the irftual ife of the Church was quickened, 
so would it me more and more impa ent of the 
—— of a "he though 2 (** Hear, hear,” 
and applause.) He t it was no exaggera- 
tion to say that numerically the Nonconformists of 
England far outnumbered the religious members of 
the Established Church. (Hear, hear.) This had 
been over and over again proved by valuable 
oe in the Wena. mabe! = Se In 
the thirty-two t towns o (excluding 
E te ulation of which was 
4,445,000, the number of sittings provided by the 
Church was 650,000, whereas the number provided 
by the various Free Churches was 1,078,000. 
( 222 In 1851 the Established Church pro- 
vidod 42 cent. of the sittings, and the Noncon- 
formist Churches 58 per cent.; whereas in 1872 the 
Establishmeat — only 37 per cent., whilst 
Nonconformists provided 63 per cent. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) In Wales Nonconformists 
numbered 80 per cent. of the population. 

On the motion of the Rev. E. R. Conpenr, 
seconded by the Rev. Grorce Lams, and sup- 
ported by the Rev. Mr. Evans, a vote of thanks 
was cordially passed to the three speakers forming 
the deputation from the Congregational Union. 

The Rev. A. Tuompson (Manchester), in also sup- 
porting the motion, congratulated the Leeds Non- 
conformist Union on having so successfully begun 
its third session. He heartily commended its 
interests and aims to the attention of young men 
as vastly more honourable than that bowing to 
the shrine of pinchbeck gentility, which led some 
of the weaker ones among the rising generation to 
turn from the example of their sturdy Nonconfor- 
mist ancestors. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the meeting. 


On Friday evening there was a service for young 


Chapel, Bradford, Henry Wright, 
Esq., of Kensington, presided, and there was a 0 
attendance of both sexes. After a hymn had been 
sung, prayer was offered by the Rev. R. Balgarnie 
(Scarborough). The Chairman, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, ex the hope that the visitors from 
all parts of the kingdom who had spent the last 
few days in the district of Bradford would go back 
to their homes all the better for their visit, and 
that at the same time that they had left their 
mark for among those by whom they 
had been entertained. He proceeded to de- 
scribe the objects for which the Union had been 
in conference, and the general character of the pro- 
ceedings, and concluded by expressing his belicf 
that many of their poorer c — — would have to 
rejoice at the results of the meeting of the Congre- 
ational Union for 1876, and he trusted that the 
radford people algo would find t benefits from 
the meeti that had been held. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev, Alfred Norris (Tynemouth) first addressed 
the meeting, taking for his subject ‘‘ A man maki 
the most of himself.” The Rev. W. Braden, a 
London, was the next speaker—his topic being 
** Enthusiasm” ; and his address being received with 
much favour. The Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, 
followed with a short address which he promised to 
expand on some future occasion when he came to 
Bradford. In closing it he said: There must be 
a true faith in order that there might be a true life. 
What had been done in the world without faith? 
When they looked at the Menai Bridge, or the 
bridge over the St. Lawrence, in Canada; when 
they remembered the success achieved in ocean 
telegraphy, they had instances of what had been 
accomplished by faith, and which would never have 
been accomplished without it. Even the intidels 
of the present day, whether of the coarser or more 
refined type, were seeking to beget a faith in their 
principles, and he prayed to God that such a faith 
as that might never be engendered in the minds of 
the youths of this country. (Hear, hear.) It was 
said that faith in Christianity involved the accept- 
ance of stupendous difficulties. It did; but 
did it involve no difficulties to be without 
that faith. (Hear, hear.) Was there no stupen- 


dous dithoulty in su ing that there was no in- 
telli existing before a man’s hand was mace, 
but that it was com of atoms which had some- 


how or other fortuitously come together? (Ap- 
lause), If there was a difficulty in supposing that 
God made it, was there no difficulty involved in 
supposing that it was not made by any God at all? 
2 hear.) All our knowledge was but the thin 
skin of a deep-lying mystery which no genius could 
te. “te was as true of scientific facts as it 
was of spiritual facts. The scientific men went 
from one step to another, but beyond a certain 
point was—the unknown. (Hear, hear.) So said 
they ; but if faith was good for the infidel it was 
better for the Christian, who laid hold of the truths 
to follow them to the salvation of his soul. Ono 
thing let them remember, that the power of faith 
depended far more on the state of a man’s life than 
on his intellectual perceptions. A good youn 
man, who lived up to the light that he had, woul 
have ter faith than the bad young man who 
might ave far greater intellect. It was in God's 
light that they saw faith.” (Applause.) The pro- 
ceedings were brought toa close by the Kev. Dr. 
Campbell pronouncing the benediction. 
— ͤ ——J—̃—. 


There will shortly be published a new work by 
Professor Birks, on “ Modern Physical Fatalism, 
und the Doctrine of Evolution,” which will include 
an examination of the first principles of Mr. Her- 
bert’ Spencer. At the same time will appear a 
second and enlarged edition of the same author's 
„ Difficulties of Belief.” 

Messrs. Sam Low and Co. have just issed a 
new and revised edition ok Low's Classified Edu- 
cational Catalogue of eight or nine thousand edu- 
cational books now in use in this country, issued 
by nearly one hundred and fifty publishers. The 
catalogue has been most carefully ** and 
gives, in addition to other information, the price of 
every work mentioned, and the publishers’ names. 

Dr. Janssen is devising an automatic photo- 
graphic revolver, which will take a photograph 
every hour from sunrise to sunset all the year 
round. Only those taken when the sky is free 
from clouds will be useful for recording sun-spots, 
but the rest will be used for meteorological pur- 

.— Nature. 

A volume of essays contributed by the late Earl 
Stanhope to the Quarterly Review is promised by 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Samuel Smiles is engaged upon a 
work, to be issued this season, on the life of Thomas 
Edwards, Associate of the Linnean Society, a 
Scottish naturalist. The work will be illustrated 
by George Reid, A. R. S. A. Mr. Murray is tho 
publisher. Mr. Murray’s list also includes ‘* Notes 
on the Churches of Kent,” by the late Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart. ; Between the Danube and the 
Black Sea; or, Five Years among the Bulgarians 
and Turks,” by Mr. H. C. Barkley, C. E.; the third 
volume of Mr. Elwin’s edition of the Poetical 
Works of Alexander Pope,” containing The 
Satires,” &c. ; and educational works. 

One of the most ingenious advertisements issued 
at San Francisco during the summer was the fol- 
lowing :— 

lee, ice, ice— 
If you want it pure and 1 
And at a reasonable pr 
Follow no new dev 
But send to me in a tr 
at my off-ice, for 1 have the largest and best stock 
ever put up in this city,” 3 


ice 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In the Press, and will be ready in a day or two, a Second 
Edition of 


R. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN : 
Being Notes of a J in Russian istan, 
Khokand, 2 Kuldja. By EUGENESCHUYLER. 
American Consul-General at Constantin late of the 
American Legation of St. Petersburg. In 2 demy 8vo vols., 
7. extra, with 3 Maps aud many Illustrations, price 
“Incomparably the most valuable record of Central Asia 
which has yet been published in this country. — Times. 


NOTICE.—In the Press, and will be ready in a day or two, 
a Second and Cheaper Edition of 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS: Being the Life, Letters, 


and Journals of GEORGE TICKNOR. 2 vols. crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO. A 
Pheenician’s Explorations 1,000 yoore B.c. (in the time 
By LEON CAUUN. 


of King David). Translated by 
ELLEN FREWER. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
dvd, cloth, 10s. 6d. Ready. 


A BOOK of the PLAY. Sketches of the Rise 


and Progress of the English Theatre. By DUTTON 


COOK, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

This work while it does not pretend to be a formal history 
of the English theatre, is intended to convey, by meaus of 
gossip and anecdote, much information concerning the rise 
and ow of our stage from Elizabethan times to the 
presen 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on SOME MYSTERIES 
of NATURE and DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE. By 
Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, Fellow of the Chemical Societies 
of London, Paris, and Antwerp, Kc. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY. 


MICHAEL STROGHOFF, the COURIER of the 
CZAK, By JULES VERNE. With numerous Bar, 
tration . edges. i 
108. 6d. Se “ ‘Shorty. 

„„ This Copyright Work will not be produced in any 
other form than this for probably some years to come. 


Now Ready. In One handsome Quarto Volume. Cloth 

extra, gilt edges. Price 25s. 

MEN of MARK. Containing 37 very fine perma- 
nent Cabinet-sise — of some of most 
Eminent Men of the Day spectaLuy taken (for this 
Work ont) from Life. With Biographical Notices. 


ADOPTION and COVENANT. Some Thoughts 
on Confirmation. By the Rev. C. H. WALLER, iA. 
Crown Evo, sewed, ls. ; cloth extra, 2s. { Ready, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E. C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE.—A New and completely Revised Edition of 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing ail 
the leading Books of General Interest, the Past and 
Present Seasons, is NOW READY for delivery, and will 
be forwarded post free on application. 

A New Edition of MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 


rem the 557 r Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 

is also NOW ADY. This Catalogue contains an 

. 2 Selection of Popular Works in History, 

Biography, eligion, 8 Travel, and Adven- 

ture, and t Class of Fiction, and is especially 
commended to attention of Librarians Secré- 
taries of Public Institutions, and other large Purchasers 
of M Books. 

New Oxford-street, London, Oct. 18, 1876. 


128 CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


JAMES SPICER, Esq., J. P., Chairman. 


HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held in the 
MORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON-STREET, on 
Tuxspay, November 7. 
Conference at 3. Public Meeting at 7. 


ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall, E.C., 17th October, 1876. 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the members and friends 
of the United Kingdom Alliance will be held on Tuzspay, 
October 24, 1876, in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 

tlemen are 


; Rev. Thos. 
B. W. Kichardson, M. A., MU., F. RS., Kc. 
Ellis, Esq., J. P.; Hugh Mason, Esq, J. P.; Bailie Collins, 


* i ’ 

J.P. (President Sete Temp. League) ; Samuel Pope, Esq., 
AC.; James H. Raper, Esq. 

The Chair will be taken by Sir WILFRID LAWSON, 

Bart., M.P. 

Admission by Ticket. Reserved seats, 1s,; gallery and 
body of hall, ane. 

Chair to de taken at Seven o'clock; doors open at Six. 

Registered seats may be secured (ls, 6d, each) at the 
Alliance Offices. 

United Kingdom Alliance, 
Offices: 44, John Daltou-street, Manchester. 


1 eee A 
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2 . ou = above subject will be preached 
Ou SUNDAY NEXT, Oct. 22, in the BRIXTON INDEPEN- 
DENT CHURCH, by the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN. 

MoRkNING.—Its youth—the reason of its rapid and won- 
derful triumph. 

— on 9 —— 12 reason of its rapid, 
u apparently bopeless : 

Collections will be made in aid of the Bulgarian Relief 
Fund, Divine service commences at II a.m, and 6.30 p.m. 


— 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and, 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 


convey visitors to various parts of London free of charge. 
Reduced terms as usual at this time of the year. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


— —— 


* THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


4, Queen Street Place, E. C., 
October 16th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Hearing that there will be a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of the City at the enming Election, and having 
ted the City on the first London School Board, I 
respectfully to state that I intend offering myself as a Cendi- 
date. Adhering firmly to the Biblical and Unsectarian 
Platform already laid down by the Board, I shall, if elected, 
do my best to secure the education of the masses of the 
population of the Metropolis, at the same time protécting 
the interests of the ratepayers sgainst excessive expenditure. 


WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, S. W. 
Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., late of the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Terms ou application. 
Ng PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
Established 1848. THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. 
A Preparatory School, separate, for Little Bove. 


Qa SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Midsummer Examination of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors. Twelve Prizes g:ven by the Council, Six are this 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis, :— 

Ist General Proficiency. 2nd General Proficiency. 

let, Mathematics. 2nd Natural Science. 

lat Natural Science. 2nd Classics. 


TERM began on Serremser 2). 


For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 
STEWART. * 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Master — Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M. A., Lond. 
Second Master — IH Os. — Esq., M. A., Jesus Coll., 
on. 


The College occupies a most healthy site in 25 acres of 
ground, and is replete with all modern requirements for the 
physical and mental welfare of the Pupils. 


—ů — 


t is endowed with SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £15 
to £40 per annum, anda JUNIOR SCHOOL forms part of 
the College arrangements. 

Full uses and terms may be obtained of the Secre- 


tary, Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, The College, Taunton. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocog or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children. nit 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without yp ale other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., aad 
in reality cheaper. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a 
Breakfast ve Fen less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoatiner à la Vanille is the most delicate, digestible, and 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken when ri chocolate 


is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d, Ja, Ge, by Chemists and Grocers, 
Chari institutions on Special Terms by 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


to a 


richer 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 
The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms: 
——— 24s.; Halt-yearly, 122. Quar- 
REPAID.—Anouall 


AvusTRALIA.—Via 
£1 


, 21s. 

aden „ prepaid subscription, 

Irrer / 
— eerpnedly ptm are requested to add any 


may be necessary. fet.’ 
88 to 15 he oy a Notice will 
yi ubscriber a commencement 
th im which his subscription es due. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 
„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 
—_—_——————— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Taz NONCONFORMIST are 


as 
Drees esse 1 0 
Each additional Liane 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five lines 2 0 
„ Wanting Servants, cee. 2 0 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

Leaver Paos.—An extra charge of 2s. Gd. for every ten 
3 4 Organ of t and i t, the 
„„ As a great and growing movement, t 

rincipal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
arily News „the NONCONFORMIST has become g very 
desira ium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux notable Turkish proposal of a six months’ 
armistice, implying a virtual rejection of Lord 
Derby’s scheme of administrative autonomy for 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria—which latter 
was supported by all the Treaty Powers—has been 
contemptuously refused by Russia in the into - 
rests of Sor via, though supported by our Govern- 
ment. That Power has also shown that it is 
not to be beaten in the diplomatic field by 
falling back on the original demand of the 
Powers, coupled with a six weeks’ armistice, 
as was originally proposed in England, with 
the provision that it might be further prolonged 
if the progress of the negotiations should de- 
monstrate the necessity for such a step. That 
there is no chance of the Porte accepting this 
arrangement is evident from the announcement 
in a Vienna telegram that our Government 
e>nsider all diplomatic action at Constantinople 
to be at an end. 

The war between Servia and Turkey will now 
be actually a war between Russia and Turkey. 
The Russian papers make no disguise on tho 
subject. The meeting of Russian statesmen 
at Livadia,” says the semi-official Journal de St. 
Petersburg, indicates a crisis in the steady 
course of our politics. The Czar, the Grand 
Duke, successor tothe Throne, the War Minister, 
the Finance Minister, the Admiral in command 
of the Black Sea Navy, this is official Russia, are 
assembled in view of the Bosphorus and eeat of 
war.” The momentous decision indicated by 
these words seems to have been a sudden one, 
and to have been made in consequence of the 
evasive conduct of the Porte. Russia wants a 
short and decisive campaign rather than a pro- 
longed war in the spring. The Czar is evi- 
dently anxious to come to an understanding 
with his brother Emperor, and has sent another 
envoy to Vienna with the view of —— it. 
It is said that should the Turks refuse the short 
armistice, Russia will at once interfere; Austrian 
neutrality being guaranteed, on condition that 
the occupation of the Sultan’s territory is only 
to be temporary. ‘‘Should, however, events 
lead to the overthrow of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment,” says the same Vienna m, 
„ Kussia, in conformity with the arrangements 
previously entered into with Austria, would 
yield to the latter Power such extensions of 
territory as she might claim on the ground of 
her general as well as her commercial interests.“ 
Apparently the Emperor Francis Joseph is 
about to yield, and Oount Andrassy to retire, to 
be succeeded by Count Beust. Germany is im- 
passive, and makes no sign; Italy is ready to 
endorse the Russian policy. 

That Russia is making great warlike pre- 
parations does not admit of a doubt. Arrange- 
ments have been completed at Belgrade for the re- 
ception of al force. Detachments of Russian 
soldiers 22 arriving there all the past 
week. Some 4,000 Cossacks with their officers 
bave passed through Roumania ina body, crossed 
the Danube, together with some eight hundred 
horses, gene rafts being constructed for their 

which was accomplished ‘‘ under the 
superintendence of the Russian Colonel 
Novischin.” These troops are now q 
at Deligrad. We are also informed by a tele- 
grem rom Bucharest that the Roumanian 
binet has concluded a convention placing 
trains at the disposal of the Russian Govern- 
ment sufficient for the conveyance of 4,000 
troops daily. Unless therefore the Turks can 
strike a decisive blow in front of Alexinatz, 
which is more and more doubtful, there will 
in two or three weeks be a formidable Russian 
army facing them, to which they must give 
battle or retreat from Servia. 

‘The extreme vacillation of our Government 
has metits due reward. In the spring they had 
the opportunity of accepting the Russian pro- 
posal for the political autonomy of the insurgent 

rovinces of Turkey, but declined the offer. 

ubsequently they threw over the Berlin Memo- 
randum, and declared they had nothing to pro- 
pose in itsplace. At length, under thestimulus of 
the indignant feeling of the British people, they 
devised a scheme of administrative autonomy, 
which was accepted by the Powers and virtually 
refused by the Porte. Lord Derby was for 
accepting the Turkish project of six months’ 
delay, apparently to see what might turn up. 
But events have been too strong for him. 
Negotiations have abruptly ended ; Russia has 
trken in hand to cut the Gordian knot with the 
sword, and “the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire,” for which our Government, against 
the will of the nation, have fought in the 
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Council Chamber, not wiselr, but too well, is 
in imminent danger—England standing idly 


aside, for the present at least, to witness the | be 


catastrophe, and not even the Pall Mall Gazette 
suggesting that we should unsheath the sword 
against the great Northern Power! But what 
has become of the Premier’s grand policy of 
defending the ‘‘important imperial interests of 
England ” ? 

ven ata time when events have become so 
critical, it is not expedient to forget the action 
of the State which has caused all this perturba- 
tion. The Porte sets aside the terms proposed 
by the Treaty Powers, ostensibly in order that 
it may carry out a thorough and comprehensive 
scheme of internal reforms. Is it really in 
earnest this time, or are we to accept Mr. Free- 
man’s dictum that next in certainty to the 
unvarying physical laws of the universe comes 
the unvarying law of the moral world, that the 
Turk willalways make promises and will always 
break them”? We have a test near at hand 
supplied by the correspondents of the Daily 
News and Times. There is at the present time 
an official commission in Bulgaria appointed to 
inquire into the atrocities, and to deal with 
the guilty according to their deserts, 
and we are told that the President of that com- 
mission, Sadoullah Bey, is enjoying at Philip- 
popoli the hospitality of that Achmet Agha 
whose hands were imbrued deeper than any 
other in the blood of those Bulgarian victims ; 
that he still goes about threatening the people ; 
and that when Schiades, the most reputable 
Christian member of the commission, carries 
his zeal in croes-examining witnesses further 
than seems expedient to his colleagues, the 
latter violently interrupt and silence him. 
Yet theee are the people who belong to the 
official class which are expected to carry out 
sweeping reforms! If Sir Henry Elliot and 
Lord Derby are hoodwinked by such preten- 
s'ons the British people are not. 

The campaign for the election of a new 
London School Board has fairly commenced, 
and the first list of candidates for the fifty seats 
has been published. The Church party have 
the advantage of preparedness * unity of 
action in the ten divisions into which the 
metropolis is divided, aud the candidates to be 
run by them have been carefully selected by 
Canon Gregory and the National Society. For the 
present, at all events, they do not seem to have 
excited much enthusiasm among the consti- 
tuencies, and their appeals to the ratepayers on 
the score of alleged extravagance in expen- 
diture have not made an adequate impres- 
sion. The artisan clase, at least, are too sen- 
sible of the immense edvantages of the school- 
board system to be deluded by such a ry. But 
the supporters of that system have 2 diffi- 
culties in their path, owing greatly to the un- 
certainty of the cumulative vote, and the con- 
sequent absence of union among the Liberal 
candidates in the same division. Many of the 
hardest-working members of the Board—those 
who have assisted to lay broad and deep the 
foundations of the edifice—are about retiring, 
but many others are still ready to give their 
services, and will, we hope, receive hearty and 
spontaneous support. It would be grievous if 
a hostile board should be returned to mar the 
great work already accomplished, and which, if 
now carried on by competent hands, will, in 
another three years, be so consolidated as to be 
beyond the reach of clerical jealousy and 
intrigue. 

News from Barcelona and Rome reveals the 
Vatican policy in one of its most odious aspects. 
While the Spanish bishops and priests are doing 
their utmost to crush Protestantiom from the 
land, they have been shipping to Civita Vecchia 
thousands of village boys ani girls, who were 
half starved on the voyage, and were conveyed 
to Rome. Here the Spanish pilgrims,” to the 
number of 7,000, were received on Monday by 
the Pope in the Basilica of St. Peter's, opened 
for that day only. Pius IX., surrounded by 
his court and the Sacred College, was addressed 
in the name of the pilgrims by the Archbishop 
of Granada, who conveyed the homage and 
devotion of entire Spain, and received the Apos- 
tolic benediction. Then the Pope, we are told, 
was carried through the church in the 
Sedia Gestatoria, borne on the shoulders 
of eight servants in full crimson damask 
liveries, amid the enthusiasm of the assembled 
multitude. Simultaneously, that is on the 
same day, there were assembled in Willis’s 
Rooms a goodly number of English Protestants 
to offer prayer on behalf of their brethren in 
Spain, who are exposed to persecution at the 
hands of the priests and a portion of the 
official classes, whose fanaticism is encouraged 
by the connivance of the Goverument. 

Spain is about to make a supreme effort to 
crush the Cuban insurgents. General Martinez 
Campos has already started for the Havannab, 
and will ere long have under his command 


a new force of 50,000 men drawn from the 
standing army. This number might it would 
supposed suffice, with the mass of 
already in the island, to put an end to the re- 
bellion, which is sustained by less than 10,000 
men. Yet the insurrection has lasted for many 
ears, and its drain upon Spanish resources has 

n almost incredible, and such are the hard- 
ships endured by the Spanish soldiers, and the 
effects of the climate, “ that an army of 200,000 
men soon melts away.” The new expedition 
under General may or may not succeed; 
but at all events, this officer, the head of the 
Moderado faction, is at a safe distance from 
Spain, where it has been feared he would en- 
deavour to reinstate the ex-Queen Isabella. 

Before many weeks elapse the Presidential 
election in America will practically have been 
decided. During the past week there have been 
fiercely-contested elections in Ohio and Indiana. 
In the great western State the Republicans 
carried all before them, and improved their 

sition; in Indiana the Democrats succeeded 

y small majorities. The effect of these contests 

upon the Presidential campaigu is not at all 
decisive. If, however, the votes of New York 
and New Jersey are decisively cast for the 
Democratic y, which is sure of the South, 
except South Carolina, it is probable that Mr. 
Tilden will be the su ul candidate, and 
that the long lease of power which the Repub- 
licans have enjoyed, and latterly to a great ex- 
tent abused, will come toanend. At present, 
however, the issue of the struggle is exceedingly 
doubtful. 


THE TURKISH COUNTE RMOVE. 


The Porte has made a more dexterous reply 
in re to the English ~~ — 
urged upon its acceptance by a guaran 
ing Powe than was perhaps anticipated by those 
even who are tolerably familiar with the 
character of Turkish diplomacy. On the subject 
of the armistice it took Europe by surprise. 
“ You want an armistice for Servia,” it virtually 
said to the Powers, of six weeks’ duration. 
We will concede a much longer one, namely, to 
the end of March, without clogging it with any 
inconvenient conditions. You want, mean- 
while, to organiee reforms for the administra- 
tion of certain disturbed provinces of mine. I 
am elaborating reforms even more complete and 
extensive than yours, not for two or three 
proviuoes only, but for the whole Empire. I 
appreciate your ongort and to prove that I do 
so I propose to it by such means and to 
such an enlarged extent as will render it quite 
unnecessary for you to question my faith.” 
This is clever. tt is not a refusal of the propo- 
sitions made, but an evasionofthem. It takes 
out of the consideration of European diplomacy, 
amid a loud flourish of trumpets, the one point 
upon which, above all others, the Porte most 
disliked, and the Powers had the strongest 
reason for maintaining—that, namely, for an 
effectual guarantee to Europe of future 
government for the Christians of the disturbed 
provinces, 

We are not clear as to the light in which this 
new proposition is regarded by our Government 
at home. Russia, however, formally pro- 
tested against it, and has intimated in various 
ways berzletermination, should the other Po 
accept it, of taking upon herself an armed inter- 
ference for the pur of bringing the matter 
to an issue. Russia, we think, is quite right, 
and we are glad to find that so cautious and far- 
seeing a statesman as Mr. Forster approves of 
the view which Russia has taken. In a letter 
to the Times of yesterday he points out with 
accuracy and force the actual present difference 
between Russia and Turkey. Turkey,” he 
says, ‘‘offers six months’ armistice, declaring 
that during that time she will make reforms 
which ought to satisfy the Christian Powers. 
Russia refuses this offer, and falle back — 
the English proposal to which the other five 
een, — assented. . . . If the Porte 
had signed a protocol accepting Lord Derby's 

roposal Turkey would have given the Christian 

owers a treaty-right to secure the fulfilment 
of the promise of local self-rule or administra- 
tive autonomy ; would, in fact, have given them 
the right of interference on behalf of her Chris- 
tian subjects. The Porte’s present proposal 
evades this demand, and merely says, Give 
us six months, and we will show you what we 
will do.“ Russia replies, I do not believe in 
your promises: I expect nothing to be done 
during the six months. But if I assent to an 
armistice for that time, the Servian Militia will 
return to their homes, and their army will 
have melted away. I therefore adhere to the 
English proposal, and must remind you andthe 
Christian Powers that in assenting to it I Gis- 
tiactly stated that it was the utmost concession I 
could make,” le 

The case, therefore, stands exactly as it did. 


ee of peace | of Lord 
y 


N. 
redeeming “their pl 
which they will not do, and the 
which Russia insists upon it that 
to aver: war between herself and Turkey, is the 
concession of the only effectual guarantee for 
the realisation of the object in view. Under 
the pressure of the enthusiastic—we may 
K 
population em rule, Russia, 
could hardly have done less. She is even now 
in — 2 „ J r 

roposals, whi probably, as sta 
she attaches a much wider — ing than Lord 
Derby does. But she will not 71 
further evasion by the Porte of the 

made upon it by the united Obristian Powers. 
She must have something better to show her 


— 
t is yet in their 


Derby. We all know what that means 
for Turkey. It means a infraction by 


the Powers, in principle, 
effect, upon the Sultan's 
own dominions, It 


to be im 
4 * A 8 
tain m because compelled 

forces * him to do with 


cruel the 
be 1 


of his neighbours, in defiance 
tests, and as a scandal to = 


which he dwells. He has 


by superior noession 
which he is oh, by 
entitling his n for the 
better government of his household, shall give 
trustworthy security for his decent viour in 
future. This, in a word, is the present position of 
affairs in relation to the Eastern Question, and 


S 


whatever difficulty there is in it may 
promptly put an end to by Turkey herself. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
er 
i urin may 
as useful as —4 meetings of that 


owing chiefly, we suppose, to 
tion of the public mind with 
Eastern Question, but in part 
of novelty in the treatment 
recurring topics. Thus the 
year, the uis of ony ae ill-advised 
enough to devote almost 

inaugural address to the well-worn, albeit 
important, = of national education, 
results of which, up to the present time, he, 
however, described as meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. In this conclusion he was stron 


a y sup- 
rted by the able rector of Lincoln . 


xford, who especially u the necessity of a 
thorough reform of mi Mile ela education. 
Amid = es 14 and tedious 
rs ore the Congress every 
— off social”’ -_ perhaps the most 
effective were those of Mr. H O., 
law reform; of Sir Walter Orofton, on prison 
discipline; of Mr. Poynter, on the injary done 
to art by mechanical progress; of Oar- 
nter, on female education in India; and of 
r. Hawksley, OC. E., on sanitary questions as 
affecting the working classes. The essay of 
the last named gentleman was bighly informin 
and suggestive, and is deserving of the carefu 
consideration of all who are in in the 
many-sided social problems that require in our 
day so much careful consideration. 
r..Hawksley commenced his paper with a 
rather alarmist view of the rapid increase of 


have 


F 


our 88 which war and emigra- 
tion have only taken off ten per cent. annually 
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during the last seventy years—coupled with 
the fact that no less than forty per cent. of the 
most important articles of food now comes from 
abroad, while our exports consist chiefly of 
commodities that cannot be eaten. ight not 
a great war in which we were entangled, he 
asks, interfere with, if not wholly oe our 
supply of food? The question is y one 
we should expect an experienced man of science 
to put. Our position in the world is somewhat 
peculiar, but no war in which we could con- 
ceivably be engaged would be likely to have 


the result hinted at. In war as in , in the 
future as in the past, we should with our 
numerous ports secure ample supplies, though 


rhaps at enhanoed prices. The fears of Mr. 

awksley in this matter are to our thinking 
chimerical. More to the purpose and of greater 
weight were his remarks on the augmented 
prices which have been extorted by labour 
combinations, and have placed us at a serious 
disadvantageintherace of competition with other 
countries, and which will in the eud impoverish 
the classes for whose benefit these prices have 
been increased. The subject is not a new 
one, but Mr. Hawksley’s illustrations are 
forcible :-— 

America, Belgium, France, Russia, and Prussia, bave 
all been driven to create extensive mining and manu- 
facturing establishments which, but for our own impru- 
dence in the matters of price and quality, would not 
have been needed, and some of these establishments are 
actually supplying the English markets —and that, too, 
in considerable quantities—with classes of goods of 
which we have hitherto believed ourselves to be the 
assured monopolists. Notably I may mention that the 


finished iron of um is now being su to most 
of the seats of our manufacture; by the way 
of instance, that Lancashire fire-praof Beil are at the 


An increasing population coincident with a 
declining trade is matter for serious reflection. 
The latter, however, is probably temporary. 
For a time England — 4 distanced in the 
race in some industries, but the general 
superiority and industry of her working popu- 


— * 2.— hter ee pa a great 
ro n competition i 
Fiuctuations there have been and 128 


with such a people, with such resources, together 


with the spread of education, these fluc. 
tuations can be only A more 
serious matter is the inferior quality of 


many of our articles 


af 
such as cotton goods, which are gradually 


manufacture, 


excluding us from some of the best markets of 
the world. It is greatly in the power of upright 
manufacturers to restrict if not repress such . 
honest tricks of trade, and within the capacity 
of all to resist that insensate longing for colossal 
cum of happiness to a all so small a modi- 
cum o possessors, ang are 
4 ’ 

- Hawksley is not a very sanguine sani- 
tary reformer—that is, while believing in the 
efficacy of the true principles of sanitary science, 
he does not see at present any remarkable results 
from their practical application. Life may on 
the whole have been prolonged, but there has 
not been a very — improvement of the 
social condition the people. For thirty 
— * says Mr. Hawks „I have devoted 
myself to the investigation of this important 
question, and have finally arri ved at the conclu- 
sion —a conclasion on statistical research 
and perso observation—that the natural 
term of life of our urban populations is un- 
naturally shortened by Sy ny wee causes to the 
extent of + „and that these preventable 
causes are to sought not in the water- 
pipes and sewers but chiefly in the homes 
and habits of the industrial classes.” Some 
of the causes of this unfortunate state of 
things are beyond the range of Government 
interference, though Mr. Hawksley highly 
appreciates the aim of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, which enables municipal authorities to 
improve the health of the working classes, by 
causing better homes to be substituted for the 
wretched holes in which many of them and 
their wives and families now only too surely 
expend their lives.” At the same time our 
essayist protests against ‘‘ parental govern- 
ment,“ and forcibly shows that it is the powers 
of interfeieuce invested in the central executive 
which are the greatest obstacle to effective 
reforms under municipal auspices. In these 
days, when the centralisation principle is re- 
covering its popularity, it is encouraging to 
find a social philosopher of such authority 
accepting without reserve the following sound 
pn : No Government, be it national or 
ooal, should undertake on its own account any 
duties, works, or obligations which private per- 
sons would be willing to fulfil, perform, or 
accept.” Private enterprise, he says, built 
up our national greatness, and with the decline 


of private enterprise that greatness will totter 
to its fall. 

Overcrowding and intemperance are the two 
giant social evils with which reformers have to 
contend. The former, which, from the neces- 
sities of the case, must be remedied by the 
agency of legislation, is, in Mr. Hawksley's 


view, the cause of the excessive waste 
of human life, and the two together pro- 
duce the excessive waste of adult life. 


Perhaps it could be shown that inebriety has 
indirectly as much to do with infant as with 
adult mortality. Our reformer’s general pana- 
cea is the old one:—‘‘ For the mitigation of 


these considerable evils, so seriously affecting. 


the health und happiness of the industri 
classes, we must look to better dwellings, 
thorough ventilation, improved legislation in 
respect to the traffic in intoxicating drinks, and 
the general education of the rising generation 
in habits of order, sobriety, ‘cleanliness, and 
prudence rather than to measures of compul- 
sion and restraint.” Mr. Hawkeley proclaims 
that the effectual application of these reme- 
dies is very slow indeed. It is somewhat 
disheartening to believe that wholesale and 
well-regulated emigration from our crowded 
centres of population to the colonies would do 
more than all the efforts of philanthropy. 
Nevertheless, if we look back only half-a-cen- 
tury, the advance made in the social condition, 
means, comfort, and elevation of the upper sec- 
tion of our working classes has been very 
marked ; quite sufficient to brace up anew the 
purpose and energies of our social science 
reformers. 


- 


Correspondence, 


— — 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Stn, — Will you allow me to remove a 
misapprehension arising out of the recent action of 
the Spanish Government? 

I find the impression prevailing that the work of 
evangelisation is practically stopped, for the pre- 
sent, in Spain. This is a mistake. I dare say 
those who have instigated the Government to pre- 
vent what are called ‘‘public manifestations,” 
would willingly carry their enmity as far as that 
if they had the power; but they have been con- 
strained to stop considerably short of that point, 
and private letters which have reached me from 
Spain, as well as the statements appearing in the 
Madrid papers, agree in representing that there is 
more reason to expect that restraints imposed upon 
the Protestant religion will be relaxed than that 
they will be followed by any attempt more seriously 
to hinder the work of evangelisation which has 
been going on. 

I need not reſer to the facts already known to 
your readers—the excuses of local governors for 
such acts of intolerance as stopping the singing in 
Protestant churches and schools, shutting the 
doors upon the worshippers, and so forth. These 
excuses génerally take the form of denying or dis- 
guising the facts ; and whatever other purpose may 
be served by them, they show that the perpetrators 
of these acts do not expect that the Government 
will homologate their procedure. 

But in regard to the acts of the Government 
itself—consisting in forbidding the use of sign- 
boards, public announcements of church services 
and school instruction, &c.—the effect hitherto has 
certainly been the very reverse of what has been 
intended, I may say that I learn from the agents 
of the society of which I am the secretary, that, 
with one exception, they have never used sign- 
boards, and have never felt the want of them. 
The church in Madera Baja, Madrid, once presided 
over by Senor Carrasco, and now by our agent, 
Senor Cabrera, was the only place of worship with 
which we have to do where a sign-board—of a very 
modest description—existed; and the pastor, 
whether right or wrong, did not think it worth 
while to contest the order for its removal. In 
another of our church buildings, that of Granada, 
the Scripture toxts upon the walls are conspicuous 
enough through the windows, and are read and 
commented upon approvingly by the passengers, 
without demur on the part of the authorities. 
The work of our agents is going on in precisely the 
same way as before the law regarding “ public 
manifestations” was applied in the manner which 
has attracted so much attention. Indeed, in the 
Madera Baja Church, the attendance has decidedly 
increased since the signboard was removed, and | 
understand that this is not the only Protestant 
place of worship which has had that experience. 
The discussion in the public press of Madrid, 


which has been, for the most part, severely critical 
of the Government, has had the effect of exciting 
to curiosity many who had not previously assisted 
at Protestant worship; and thus, as has happened 
before in Spain, the means employed to extinguish 
the light of the Gospel have been overruled for its 
wider dissemination. 

I ask the favour of being allowed to make this 
explanation through your columns, because the 
misapprehension to which I have referred has in- 
juriously affected the revenue of the Society I 
represent, and we are brought into straits at a time 
when it is specially important that we should be 
able to hold our ground. The law of religious 
liberty in Spain is clear to at least this extent, that 
there is no pretext for attempting to put down 
public worship in existing Protestant chapels, nor 
teaching in the schools. But, while the Ultramon- 
tanes have so much influence with the Govern- 
ment, any one who has had experience of the 
cumbrous forms and interminable delays of Spanish 
law, will easily see that the reopening of a Pro- 
testant church or school once closed may be a very 
difficult and protracted business indeed. I am 
sorry tosay that our society is in the painful pre- 
dicament of being compelled to contemplate the 
possible abandonment of part of our agency ; and 1 
earnestly trust that some, to whom God has given 
abundance, and the heart to part with what they 
oan spare for a good cause, will send us help at this 
critical juncture of affairs, either to the president of 
our society, the Rev, Dr. Horatius Bonar, or to 
myself. 

I am, yours very truly, 
J. B. GILLIES, 
Secretary, Spanish Evangelisation Society. 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 
October 14, 1876. 


FUREIGN MISCELLANY. 


In consequence of apprehensions of disturbances 
at Salonica during the Bairam festival, the Cerman 
ironclad Frederick Carl has been ordered to return 
to that harbour. 

Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert, the representatives 
of the lish and French bondholders, were pre- 
sented to Khedive at Cairo on Saturday by the 
British and French Consuls-General. 

A tel from Cape Coast Castle states that 
war has broken out in Ashantee, and that Coffee 
Calcalli has been defeated and taken prisoner by 
Mensaty. 

Twenty-years ago Indiana did not own a school- 
house, and now there are ten thousand school build- 
ings in the State, on which has been expended more 
than 10,000,000 dollars. There are thirteen thou- 
sand teachers in the State. 

M. Waddington, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, in aspeech on Thursday, said that three 
years would be required for the establishment of 
compulsory instruction ; but he promised to accom- 
plish it in that time. 

The High Court at Berlin has sentenced Count 
Arnim to five years’ penal servitude, involving for- 
feiture of nobi ity, title, and possibly of property, 
for the offences of “‘ treason” and of calumniating 
the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. The count is 
coming to England. 

Tue Empress Evan will make Florence a 
stage in her projected visit to Rome. She intends 

ing to the latter city to implore the Pope to 

end his support to the Imperialist cause. His 
Holiness leans towards the Comte de Chambord ; 
but the impracticable Quixotism of this pretender 
having detached from him the Clerical party in 
France, the acute advisers of the ex-Empress con- 
ceive that her intervention at the Vatican might 
now be useful. Cardinal Bonnechose, the most 
Bonapartist member of the French Episcopacy, has 
preceded the widow of Napoleon III., to smooth 
away the difficulties of which she has been advised. 

Tue Returns or run Recent CoMMUNAL 
ELECTIONS IN FRANCE, now nearly complete, show 
that almost all the mayors nomina since the 
15th of March in this year have been again re- 
turned. The have occurred, a very 
large proportion of the mayors being re-elected, 
have — almost entirely in favour of the Re- 
publicans, and the Bonapartists are especially men- 
tioned as having been defeated in many localities. 

Tue TrRansvAaL War.—Terrible atrocities, ac- 
co to the latest advices from the Cape, are 
alleged to have been committed by the armed forces 
of the Transvaal, who are stated to have butchered 
helpless Kaffir women and children, burning Kaffir 


| kraals promiscuously, and W the country. 


In these sanguinary excesses 
said to have taken part. 
loudly for the interposition of the British Govern- 
ment. Vehement denial, however, has been made 
on the part of the Boers, and four witnesses are 
stated to have been sent to Pretoria to testify the 
falseness of the accusations. Trade in the Trans- 
vaal is said to be paralysed, but, notwithstanding 
this, a heavy war tax was proposed in Parliament 
in order to establish a border police. Cetchwayo 
and other chiefs were said to be combining, but no 
decisive action had been taken by them, 


ritish subjects are 
The Cape Times calls 
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“ THE HISTORY OF FRANCE.”* 


This fifth volume completes a work of t 
value. M. Guizot was actually engaged on 
this volume when he died. He had, however, 
so completely planned it, and had collected and 
arranged his material so far, as made it possible 
for his daughter, Madame de Witt, who has 
inherited so much of her father’s literary power, 
to finish it. In the preface we read—*‘' The 
completion of this fifth volume the author en- 
trusted to her as being the one most intimately 
acquainted with his views. It will thus be 
seen that, though not coming complete from 
his hands, the material of this volume is the 
work of the great historian himself, whose 
deeply-lamented death alone prevented his 
putting the finishing touches to the monument 
which he desired to raise for the honour and 
instruction of the country which was so dear 
to him, and which he served to his 
latest breath.” The work has been done with 
such a conscientious effort at reproducing onl 
what Guizot would not only have approved, 
but have been ready to as his own, that 
the absence of his pen is not otherwise to be 
traced than in an occasional term or turn of 
speech. We do not know whether the often 
reourrent endeavour to read a special Divine 
purpose in mere details of the history—a ten- 
dency for which Guizot has been much blamed 
by French oritios—is not here more pronounced 
than even in the former volumes, but then it 
has at once to be allowed that there is much 
more to tempt to exercises of this kind in the 

iod dealt with in the present volume than in 
ose periods with which the other volumes 
were concerned. For M. Guizot conducts us to 
the very opening of the Revolution. He has 
shown us how under Louis XV. royalty and 
national life were alike sapped—how artificiality, 
self-indulgence, and manifold refined vices 
became dominant at court,and percolated through 
the various grades of higher life, till the classes 
in whom government been traditionally 
vested became incapable of it; and when the 
weak and well-meaning Louis XVI. en- 
dea voured, under good advice, to to out 
down the royal and other expenditure, he found 
it, in fact, a hopeless task. In this volume we 
are on the very same ground as M. Taine 
traverses in a deal of his ‘ Ancien 
Régime.” Bat how very different is the 
ah temper of the two writers. Bril- 
iant M. Taine is, and we believe him to be truly 
honest—concerned really to discover the prin- 
ciple that lies at the root of national develop- 
ments. He tells us that he confronted his 
subject simply as a naturalist would the 
metamorphosis of an insect. Strictly he 
declines to accept anything but what he sees. 
He will empty his mind of all pre-conceived 
ideas, religious, moral, or other, and simply 
observe and compare one national condition 
with another. France has not found a Con- 
stitution which suits her—that is admitted ; 
let us look round and see the reason. It is 
because the Constitution has not graduall 
grown like the Constitution, say, of England, 
and because Frenchmen have pulled theirs 
down thirteen times in the course of a 
century. But he does not face—at all events, 
in any serious way, the further question, why 
Frenchmen have inthis matteracted so differently 
from Englishmen. M. Taine fails to supply 
any answer to this question; but, whether it 
is a sufficing one or not, this history of Guizot’s 
is instinct with an implied answer. It 
is that Frenchmen have lost religious sin- 
cerity—the simple faith in God—and have 
allowed themselves to hope fora morality, on 
which social conventions can be based, without 
a religion. Guizot is intensely religious. He 
sees nothing apart from the idea of God and 
God’s providence acting according to absolute 
and unchanging laws, but revealing itself in 
special ways under special conditions. Thus, 
for instance, he writes of the plague, which 
broke out in 1719 :— 

Amidst so much defiance of decency and public 
morality, in the presence of such profound abuse of 
sacred tt ings, God did not, nevertheless, remain with. 
out testimony, and His omnipotent justice had spoken. 
On the 2lst July, 1719, the Duchess of Berry, eldest 
daughter of the nt, had died at the Palais Royal 
at barely twenty four years of age; her health, her 
beauty, and her wit, were not proof against the irregu- 


lar life she had led. Ere long a more terrible cry arose 
from one of the chief cities of the kingdom. ‘‘ The 


Hague, they said, is at Marseilles, brought, none 
— how, on board a ship from the East.“ The ter- 
rible malady had by this time been brooding for a | 
month in the most populous quarters without any body's 


- 


— - — 


¢ The History of France from the Ta, liest Times to 
the Year 1789. elated for the Rising Generation by 
M. Guizot, Author of ‘‘ The History of Civilisation in 
Europe.” Translated from the French by Robert Black, 
M.A. Volume the Fifth, (Simpson Low and Co,) 


daring to give it its real name. 


remained powerless to guide the soul ard regulate, 


Pe 
ae sonlggy istry chow © & net osm M. Guizot, in spite of his strong tic 
were 1. — ——8 Meanwhile, om . religious convictions and his Huguenot-like 


Mir be 


tion was commencing at Marseilles ; the rich 


all taken flight ; the majority of the public functionaries, 
unfaithful to their dus bad imitated them, when on 


the 3lst of July, 1720, Parliament of Aix, soared at 
the contagion, drew round Marseilles a sanitary — 

roelaiming the penalty of death against all who shoul 

are to pass it. The mayor—viguier—and the four 
sheriffs were left alone and without resources to oon- 
front a populace bewildered by fear, suffering, and ere 
long famine. Whilst the Parliament was flying from 
threatened Aix and hurrying affrighted from town to 
town, accompanied or pursued in its rout by the oom 
mandant of the province , all that while the Bishop of 
Marseilles, Monseigneur Belzuneo, the Sheriffs Esteile 
and Moustier, and a simple officer of health, Chevalier 
Rose, sufficed in the depopulated town for all duties 
and acts of devotion. 


Now, though it would be quite possible for 
the naturalistic historian to raise a question as 
to the logical legitimacy of the process by which 
a death due, as is in fact distinctly stated, to 
purely natural cases, is identified with a fatal 
outbreak of plague, of which the cause was not 
distinctly 2 — both — as testi- 
monies to a special judgment o ; it is 
clear that there are moral points N. in 
which distinctly Guizot has the advantage. He 
finds as the natural result he would expeot, that 
even those who had governed immorally in 
ordinary times only became more false and im- 
moral in a conduct; that the irreligious 
are incompetent to action in midst of sudden 
visitations; and that those who approved them- 
selves equal to it would have distinotly urged 
that they owed their calmness and power of 
prudent and self-denying action to the commands 
and consolations of religion. Now, the power 
sincerely to enter into and 4. — with 
such phenomena as were oon y presented 
by Belzunce’s conduct in relation to that of the 
rich who had fled, is not to be gained 


by studying such a of history 
as one would the metam is of an 
insect. Here M. Guizot, with his quick 
religious sense, certainly has an van- 


tage. This all the more, too, because the facts 
cannot be put out of account, however you may 
propose to explain them; and M. Guizot’s ex- 
lanation is more feasible than any which 

. Taine or his school could give us. 


The survey of the period of Louis XY. 
here given is very clear and masterly—not 
overburdened with detail, nor without due re- 
lief in the narrative. There is much to interest 
in the section on the philosophers, in which we 
have vivid pictures of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Buffon, and the rest. Ocertainly Rous- 
seau 5 almost as ae bit off a i ph 
as in the more spar pages of Taine, thoug 

— — effect is gained ¢rom the extract from 

oltaire :— 


Rousseau was a being apart; and the philosophers 
could not forgive him for his independence. His merits 


as well as his defects aunoyed them; his Lettre conire 
lus Spectacles bad exasperated Voltaire, the stage at 
Délices was in danger: It is against that Jean Jacques 
of yours thut I am most enraged,” he writes in his 
co dence with D'Alembert. He has written 
several letters against the scandal to deacons of the 
church at Geneva, to my ironmonger, to my cobbler. 
This archmaniac, who might have been something if 
he had left himself in greater hands, has some notion 
of standing aloof. He writes France, who is a 
mother to him; he picks up four or five rotten old 
hoops off Diogenes’ tub and gets inside them to bay ; 
be cuts his friends ; hescrawls to me myself the most im- 
pertinent letter that ever fanatic scrawled. He writes 
to me in so many words--‘ You have corru Geneva 
in requital of the asylum she gave you.“ if I cared 
to soften the manners of Geneva; as if I wanted an 
asylum ; as if I had taken any in that city of Socinian 
preachers; asif I were under any ob to that 
city!” Isolated henceforth by the as well as 
the evil tendencies of his nature, Jean Jacques 
alone against the philosophical circle which 


he 


had dropped, as well as against the Protestant 
or Catholic clergy, whose creeds he had often 
offended. . . . . He belonged by antici 


tion to a new era. From the restless work 
of his mind, as well as from his meral and poli 
tendencies, he was no longer of the eighteenth century, 
ey speaking, though the majority of the philo- 
sophers vutlived him ; his work was not their work, 
their world was never his. He had attempted a noble 
reaction, but one which was fundamentally and in reality 
impossible. The impress of his early education bad 
never been thoroughly effaced. Hejbelieved in God, he 
had been nurtured upon the Gospel in childhood, he 
admired the morality and the life of Jesus Christ ; but 
he stopped at the boundaries of adoration and submie- 
sion. The spirit of Jean Jacques Rousseau inhabits 
the moral worid, but not that other, which is above.” 
M. Joubert has said in his Pensées : The weapons wére 
insufficient and the champion was too feeble for the 
contest the spirit of the moral world was vanquished 
by a foregone conclusion, Against the systematic in- 
fidelity which was more and more creeping over the 
eighteenth century, the Christian faith alone, with all 
its forces, could fight and triumpb. But the Christian 
faith was obscured and enfeebled; it clung to the 
vessel's rigging instead of defending its powerful bull ; 
the flood was rising meanwhile, and the dykes were 
breaking one after another. The religious belief of the 
Savoyard vicar, imperfect and inconsistent, such as it 
is set forth in Amile, and that sincere love of nature 


| which was recovered by Rousseau in his solitude 


severity, shows himself admirably just 
and conscientious in his estimate of Rousseau 
as of others. His sympathies are fine, his 
judgments are fair and informed by the true 
spirit of culture; he seldom sacrifices to 
prejudice, and presents us with a faithful and, on 
the whole, an exhaustive account of the causes 
of the revolutionary and the succeeding troubles 
and changes in France. It is much that the 
oung eration has the chance of learning 
m so high-minded and impartial and truly 
religious a historian ian the secrets of the national 
failure in so many objects. Would that they might 
take the lesson to heart and do something to re- 
generate Republicanism with the sense of high 
individual responsibility. Then, indeed, might 
that work of gradually raising a lasting consti- 
tution for France be begun—a work that M. 
Taine is 80 to show France has as 80 
completely failed in. Mr. Robert B still 
shows himself an expert and faithful translator. 


“ MORE THAN A MILLION,”* 


The effect which may be aced by a great 
fortune being left with no definite instructions 
as to its disposal by Will on the various claimants 
who are sure to present themselves, is by no 
means a new theme. Among Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s notes we find a suggestion for a story 
which should illustrate the idea; and Charlos 
Gibbon, in one of his later novels, within a 
circle worked it 1 = 


law's delays! A good 
in this way by Mr. Gib 
sive aim at satirio 
just at the poin 
seized with 
! The author of More than a Million,” 
devoted himself thoroughly to this theme ; 
and, we — confers, * it out with a * 
pleteness ingenuity alike sur . 
novel shows not only constructive , but 
keen insight into human nature, rare power of 
satire, sometimes, however, rather rigidly 
pushed to the point of caricature and grotesque, 
and he writes a really compact and easy style 
a for this kind of fiction. 
to hi 


other qualities, he has taken care to 
inform himself well about technical details 
legal and other; so that we are not 
ulled up ever and anon by some conspicuous 
Plunder as to some important matter-of-fact. 
He takes ence to tell uo thet Se dates 


once struck—it retains 
all the claim to be satiric on the weaknesses of 
individual human nature. John Brown, the 
millionaire of Little Dorminster,” had made 
his money as a railway contractor :— 

He was a man to whom the wens hat Shane — 

ly, more particularly, an m 

/ om, it had shown bim 
uncommon consideration, But he certainly did not 
look as if he appreciated its kindness ; or at least you 
could not gather from his language or conduct that he 
felt ow aay : tion to mankind. . . . 
Mr. John Brown was a 
manship. One side of his face was quite out of unison 
with the other—one eyebrow was 1 the other 
curved. His eyes were asquint—the ght pupil was 
blue, the left black. On one side the corner of the 
mouth was tilted up, on the other depressed. One 
shoulder was h than its fellow. His ears did not 
correspond. His limbs were, if one mag * so, all on 
the struggle. Each seemed to consider itself a separate 
institution, as if anxious to do business on its own ac- 
count, and in utter independence of its partners. . . . 
It would have surprised nobody to learn that one of his 
lungs played at cross purposes with the othor, that the 
right auricle of the heart was not on good terms with 
the left, and that his kidneys did not pull well together, 
as all respectable kidneys do. 


Of such a man, who had made “ more than a 
million“ of money, there could not fail to be a 
desl of talk, and when he died, as die he 

id, there was great speculation as to how he had 
disposed of his vast wea'th. He was a — 
oue; but nobody exected that a shrewd, worldly- 
minded man, who had turned everything he 
touched into gold, would play tricks on people 
after he was dead. When, however, his will 
was opened aud read, it was found that he had left 
all his property to a John Smith, who was not 
otherwise designated. John Smiths turned up 


— — ⅛¼⅛ — : ele 


* More than a Million: or, a Fight for a Fortune 


In Two Vols, (Daldy, Isbister, and Co,) 
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from all quarters —even a Yankee puts in his 
plea before all is done: — 


„At home, said he, “I go by the name of Win 
Smith, as my mother was raised nigh that lake, but 
live all over America. Chanced to see the advertise- 
ment whilst I was liquoring at a bar, and, as I'm a 
touch-and-go man, I packed up my traps that same 
day, and came slick across the water to settle matters 
with you and take the fortune back. Guess it will save 
you a good deal of trouble to deal right off with the 
real original Smith in bis own genuine person 
‘ What's the figure exactly T he asked, pushing along 
in his chair, as if setting out on à ride round the 
room. 

„Mr. Smith,” said the executor stiffly, ‘“ Mr. 
Winipeg Smith, I must decline entering into the sub- 
ject this evening; but if you conceive you have any 
claim to the fortune, you must send in your credentials 
in the usual manner. I neod scarcely state that there 
are hundreds of 9 besides yourself. 

„ Jehoshaphat | exclaimed the visitor, that is the 
way with you Britishers; always standing upon your 
dignity, 5 bless me, if your whole nation ain't 
dying of dignity. You are like these old Roman chaps 
who set themselves up stiff in their chairs, as if they 


t t that looking pompous would keep tbem alive, 


and frighten off the enemy. It’s a mistake, I can tell 


Whilst delivering this address, he kept cruising about 
on the easy-going castors, 

“* But, per Pe, said be, in a kindly tone of voice, 
it is too bad in a stranger like me to come down upon 
you, when you are about to say your prayers and go to 
bed, for I guess, in this sleepy country, you'll all go to 
roost soon after sunset, 80 I'll leave you for the night, 
and get a little snooze myself, and be with you in good 
time to-morrow, Shall I come to breakfast, or, er- 
haps, you aod your missis will jcin me at the Rainbow 
at cight o'clock sharp, and bring your appetites with 
vou.“ 

The executor declined. 

Wal, its) a pity, but you Britishers are a queer set 
and no question. This comes of living in an island 
where you can scarcely find elbow room, and where 
you're afraid to strike out in any direction for fear you 
should walk right off into the sea,” 

The descriptions of yarious Smiths are full 
of humour. This is another example :— 

Mr. Montgomery Smith, a merchant in Birmingham, 
was a gentleman who deeply resented the baptismal 
imposition of the name of John Smith. For this 
outrage, as he was pleased to call it, he had never for- 
given his parents, He did not scruple to say that he 
was quite unable to accept the fifth commandment in 
its integrity, and it was noticed that th loud in his 
responses at church he invariably sang | or remained 
totally silent when be arrived at the’ middle of the 
de a ogue. A change came over him when he heard of 
the Brown bequest. He pardoned his parents on the 
spot, and bad they been living he would have over- 


whelmed them with thanks in He straight wa 
ve in his Adhesion to the tifth evmsmandmeat, — 


ervour with which he ded to it at service excited 
particular attention, Most deeply did he now regret 
that he had been betrayed into the use of Montgomery 
ns 18 ohn,“ — 3 1 5 consi a 
ow © assum on m 
militate against his claim. 9 1 
Mr. Justinian Mouldiman's opinion brings out 
a new aspect of matters. The gist of it was that 
any John Smith having been designated in the 
Will, and no John Smith in —— the 
money must go to the next-of-kin. And now 
we have an inrush of the Browns, rival houses 
actually falling to fisticuffs, or the next thing 
to it; and we have laughable glimpses of Mr. 
Pharaoh Brown, Mrs. Camomile Brown, with 
her ailments, and many others, when suddenly 
the whole of affairs is once more changed 
by the advent at Mr. Bootleman’s of a str 
with a sealed packet.” This packet contains 
two wills of the same date, revoking all former 
wills—the one devising the estate to Mr. 
Botherby, the executor, and the other to Mr. 
Bootleman, the solicitor, and as it was impossi- 
ble to say which was the later of the two wills 
Mr. Bootleman and Mr. Botherby, hitherto the 
most friendly of colleagues, aro ree into 
war. ‘ Divide, indeed—easier said than done! 
The fortune was in Chancery. How to 
get an estate safely out of Chancery has 
always been one of the most difficult feats 
to accomplish in all England! Most of the 
labours of Hercules were mere schoolboy feats 
in comparison with it.” They might have 
divided, could they only have done so; but that 
was impossible, and reference being made to 
Dr. Justinian Mouldiman by the Browns, he 
gave it as bis opinion that the one will can- 
celled the other; and the retreating wave of 
the Browns rushed back again. To find out 
how, amid deepe: and deeper entanglements, the 
matter was finally settled; and how many men 
and women were ruined in the process, who 
would in all probability have been for most 
part industrious and comfortable if this 
millionaire’s wealth had never been heard of b 
them, readers must turn to the story itself. 
They will, we think, bo pleased at the manner 
in which the most improbable points are dealt 
with as though they were the driest matter of 
fact, and the air of consistency that is thrown 
over the whole. The author has not lost human 
interest, though he has eschewed the more 
ordinary sources of it—aud has written a story 
full of purpose and meaning, and with aptest 
reference to many tendencies of our money- 


worshipping times. Every chapter has p | 
give the , 


which might bo quoted. We can only 


concluding paragraph which reveals to us the 
motive of the whole :— 


At length, then, the great Brown bequest was settled, 
but the human race paid a fearful price for the con- 
tractor’s wealth. Locking at the matter purely as a 
money question, if the outlay of all the competitors 
could have been summed up—if the loss of income and 
otber contingent da could have been correctly 
assessed—if the amount staked in the form of bets 
and wagers could have been fully ascertained—the 
total would have vastly exceeded the entire value of the 
estate, 

But the pecaniary mischief was nothing as compared 
with the moral evil. No actuary could hope to grapple 
for a moment with that tremendous question, From 
Dorminster, as from a malignant centre, people had 
streamed off, some to the asylum, some to the work- 
house, several to the dark river, and many to the silent 
churchyard. More than one threw himself into the 
water just above tho cascade, and went down with 
broken heart and battered body. Brown’s suicide” 
became famous amongst coroners, “ But,” said one of 
these functionaries, if we had to sit not only upon 
actual self-murderers but upon all the moral felo-de-se 
which money produces, I am afraid we should have to 
work a double-shift for the greater portion of our time.“ 
Those of the claimants who survived became for the 
most part idlers or sots, and were left social cripples 
for the rest of their lives. 


MR. VAN LAUN’S MOLIERE.* 


The fifth volume of Mr. Van Laun’s Moliére 
is marke . all the care and good taste that 
characteri the former ones. He is still as 
assiduous as ever in collecting his material 
for his Prefaces, and as skilful in using it. 
With the exception of the first piece in the 
volume—the “ ” (L’ Avare /—theo plays we 
have here do not rise to so high a range as the 
average of the former volumes, though there 
are undoubtedly fine and characteristic points 
in The Citizen who apes the Nobleman.” But 
it is found in the case of every classic to be hard 
to speculate on the reasons of popular prefe- 
rences. One piece of work seems to be as well 
conceived, to be as full of separate fine things 
as any other; but yet, somehow, the great 
crowd, for some inscrutable reason, have with- 
held their suffrages, and it is left to students 
and critics to make up for lack of general 
admiration by the intensity arid depth of theirs. 

The “ Miser,” though it did not in the acting 
succeed so well as some of Moliére’s other plays, 
has been a favourite with readers. And later 
playwrights, French and English, have shown 
full 2 preciation of it. Shadwell makes this 
play the foundation of one of his; and Fielding 
adapted it, not to speak of minor playwrights 
and adapters. The lesson of the piece is so 
deeply emphasised that it may pre-eminently 
be said to be a moral play. That miserly 
habits in a father are sure by reaction to breed 
improvident and spendthrift habits in the son, 
is not new, by any means; but the mode in 
which Moliére works it out distinctly is so. 
Harpagon is a piece of fine dramatic concep- 
tion; and Frosine is touched with —7 
strength and reserve—some of the points in 
Scones V. and VI. being most daintily managed. 

The Magnificent Lovers“ Les Amants Magni- 
Jiques / is slight, and seems to us comparatively 
uninteresting. It lacks vigour and variety of 
character. r. Van Laun himself does not 
seem to have been greatly taken by it. Psyche 
was only partly written by Molière, but the 
portions he contributed do not lack brilliance 
and acertain refined point not very common 
in opera! There is a tradition worth extract- 
ing connected with the piece—Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac—which too may have its value 
as illustrating the temper of the Court and the 
nobles of that day in France :— 

“‘ Moliére,” says Mr. Van Laun in his introduction, 
attacks the doctors in his play, but he almost faith. 
fully represents them and their language. The consul. 
tation of the two physicians is not exaggerated ; they 
reason well, draw consequences, and explain the causes 
of the disease correctly; their remedies are not bad! 
applied ; but the mistortune is that Pourceaugnac is 
not mad, as they believe him to be. Hence all their 

ments, cleverness, and pedantry only bring more 
to the light their egregious blunder. Tradition asserts 
that Lulli once played the of De Pourceaugnac. 
He was in disgrace with the King; and, as this dis- 
grace had lasted for some time, be made an arrange- 
ment with Moliére to assist him. When the curtain 
rose, it was announced that Molitre had suddenly 
become indisposed; Lulli proposed to play the chief 
character, and his proposal was accepted by Louis XIV. 
Lalli _— with much spirit and vivacity, but did not 
see the King unbend, When the scene with the apothe- 
caries came on, Lulli ran, skipped, leapt, frisked about, 
but all in vain, the Grand Alonargue did not eveu 
smile, At last the sly Italian hit upon an inspiration. 
Pursued by his persecutors, he took a tremendous leap, 
and jumped right into the middle of a spinnet which stood 
in the orchestra, and which was smashed into a thou- 
sand pieces. He ran the risk of breaking his legs 
but he was satisfied; he had seen the King laugh and 
applaud ; be heard the Court imitate the Monarch, and 
he knew, when be reappeared on the stage through the 
prompter's box, that he was anew re-established in the 
King’s favour,” 


* The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Kendered into 


Eoglish by Henri Van Laun. With a Prefatory 
Memoir, Introductory Notices, Appendices, and Notes 
Volume Filth, (William Paterson, Edinburgh. ) 


Though his material hardly held out the same 
attraction as much of that with which he had 
already dealt, M. Van Laun shows even more 
than his former care and taste; now and then 
turning adifficult point with special felicity, and 
showing great command of English idiom. The 

t-up of the volume and the etchings are all 

t could be desired. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The London Quarterly for October contains some 
singularly able articles. The first, on The Micro- 
scope and its Revelations,” is characterised by 
wide reading and observation, as well as special 
knowledge. The writer brings us down to the 
latest results of scientific investigation, and is 
especially interesting in his history of those once 
questionable beings called Bacteria, with Bastian’s, 
Tyndall’s, and Dallinger’s researches regarding them. 
The result, and it is a notable and important one, 
is that the lowest organisms known to science are 
the product of anterior life, and the line of con- 
tinuity connecting the living and the non: living 
spite of Dr. Bastian’s hypothesis—has, on the evi- 
dence of the most accomplished biologists in the 
world, yet to be discovered.” The drift of this 
statement will be seen from the following: 


This is an important fact. In living matter as such, 
whether animal or vegetable, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation. But when we reach the outmost border 
of the “living,” we find no demonstrable connection 
with the — — That there are lines of continuity 
from the non-living to the living is in one sense certain 
for both states inhere in matter. The living state of 
matter differs from the dead state in only one essential 
—the property of vitality, a property which by its very 
nature cannot be destroyed. This property is not fouud 
in the proximate principles or constituents of an orga- 
nised body when dead. So that the property of matter 
called life results from no known or even conceivable 


combination of these, but is an entirely pew, peculiar, 
and unknown combination isometric with the sum of 
them. When this combination breaks up into what 
are known as the organic cloments, that is the act of 


death. However this property was acquired, it is 
only matter possessing it that can endow other matter 
with the same property. Hence, philosophically we 
might have anticipated what experiment demonstratcs 
“the non-living and the vital present us with no visible 
link. The one cannot become the other by any combi- 
nation or adjustment of atoms, except under the con- 
trol of matter endowed with the vital property, any 
more than lead could become gold by any process of 
the alchemist. 

That matter at some remote period in the past his- 
tory of this globe was endowed with this perty is 
certain. But palpably it was endowed with it once and 
for all. 


There is good and suggestive matter in the 
article on the ‘‘ Holy Spirit in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” and more suggestive still in The 
Problem of Human Existence.” This latter is a 
frank paper, not shirking known difficulties if not 
always competently meeting them. After all, how- 
ever, what comes? Nothing but to “calmly and 
confidently wait till He works out their complete 
practical solution.” And this is all that, at present, 
we seem to be able to attain to. We have a good 
paper on Philosophy in Ancient India,” and one 
on Wordsworth’s Prose Works ’’—which, by-the- 
bye, are not so well known as they might be—and, 
as this writer says, a little gold was sometimes 
made to go a long way” with our venerated poet. 
‘* Retribution ” treats a terrible subject, but upon 
the broad orthodox lines. The writer mainly 
follows Mr. Jackson's recent Bampton Lecture, 
devoting but small space and still smaller respect 
to Mr. Edward White. The article on America 
in the Centennial Year” is well worth reading. 

The New Quarterly Magazine is an admirable 
number, but we do not profess to be able to assess 
the value of Mr. O'Connor Morris’s Military 
Lessons of the War of 1870.” ‘‘ Aristophanes,” by 
the late Mortimer Collins, is just what we should 
have expected from that genial, hearty, yet 
scholarly writer, who probably enjoyed this 
article himself far better than anything more 
popular which he was accustomed to do as the 
bread-winner. Mr. Collins describes Aristophanes as 
% haughty and scornful humourist, who tried to 
stem the tide of Attic ‘‘ decadence,” i. e., of Attic 


democracy. The translations here are smart, and 


the conclusion smart if somewhat flippant. Mr. 
Fonblanque, in an article on Caspar Hanser, in 
which he weighs the information regarding that phe- 
nomenon with great care and comes to the conclu- 
sion that Caspar was simplya clever rogue. But 
Caspar is not an ‘‘ unsolved riddle,” he was half-a- 
dozen riddles, and Mr. Fonblanque does not solve 
them all. His general conclusion is— 


In one respect the career of Caspar Hauser stands 
apart from perbaps every other known cage of fraudu- 
lent personation, in which the discovery of the im posture 
has almest invariably involved the identification of the 
culprit. There moe, Haw now remain a doubt in an 
rationalandfimpartial mind but that Caspar Hauser ha 
attained his notoriety by the fabrication of a series of 
fables, and the systematic practice of falsehood and 
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deception. But, while we may safely affirm that he 
was not what he represented himself to be, we are only 
able to form lectures as to what he actually was, as 
to his origin or Mis motives, the story of his life or the 


the facts relating to his death. A generation has 

away since, amid the tears and lamentations of many 
hundred mourners, the sun of Nürnberg was laid in his 
grave, but the lapse of time has thrown no light upon 
the mystery. The words inscribed upon his tombstone 
thirty-three years ago are sill appropriate, for to-day 
as then, it may be said of par Hauser—ZJgnota nati- 
vilas, occulta mors. 


There is not much in the World behind the 
Scenes, although to some the subject may be 
attractive ; and ‘‘ Four-in-hand Driving as a Fine 
Art,” is utterly beyond our experience, though not 
of course beyond that of Mr. Sidney. There are 
two good tales this month—one by Miss Butt, the 
other by Mr. Dangerfield. But the ablest writing 
in the present number is to be found in the editor's 
Current Literature and Current Criticism.” Here 
there is some of the best analytic criticism that we 
have met with As a specimen, we refer to the 
remarks on Mr. Blackmore in connection with 
‘* Cripps, the Carrier.” 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review has 
some sdlid articles. We do not like the tone 
adopted towards Schleiermacher by Mr. Edward, 
and his depreciation of the German theologian is 


characterised by a marked coarseness of mind. 


The most interesting paper in the present number 
is on Romanism in the United States,” by Pro- 


fessor Croskery, of Londonderry. It is full of in- 


formation, and the professor is one who does not at 


all fear the development of Romanism in a free 
country. Nor do We. 
the ‘‘ Apologetic Function of the Church, the 
** Ecolesiastical History of Ireland,” and the 
‘* Scientific Docfrine of Continuity.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Turkish Empire, dc. By the Rev. T. Mityer, 
M. A, F. R. G. 8. New and revised edition, (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) This was at one time a well - 
known work, but, somehow or other, it has dropped 
out of notice. The Religious Tract Society have 
therefore done well in republishing it. It is a 
careful compilatien, exact in its historical informa- 
tion, and well arranged. The style is somewhat 
tame, and the work lacks the philosophical breadth 
to which Mr. Freeman has accustomed us, but it will 
be found to be a useful, as it is a timely, compi- 
lation. 

The Ministry of the Word. By W. M. Taytor, 
D. D. (T. Nelson and Sons.) This volume succeeds 
the well-known Yale Lectures on Preaching” by 
Mr. Ward Beecher gnd by Dr. Hall—both of which 
works have been noticed in these columns. Dr. 
Taylor's lectures were delivered this year, and we 
are informed that selections from them have also 
been delivered to the students of Union, Princeton, 
and Oberlin Theological Seminaries, It is scarcely 
necessary to say that anything written by Dr. 
Taylor would be characterised by care and method, 
but his division of his subject will also be found to 
be original. He begins, of course, with the nature 
and design of the Christian ministry, then comes the 
preparation of the preacher, afterwards the author 
treats of the theme and range ofthe pulpit. There 
is good division marked next in the qualities of 
effective preaching in the sermon and the qualities 
of an effective sermom in the preacher. His 
treatment of the use of Wlastration in preaching 
will be found to be especially valuable. 

The Teacher's Handbook of the Bible. For Use 
in Schools and Families. By Josern PULLIBLANK, 
M. A. (Longmans.) The author says o6 his own 
work: My ebject has been to help the teacher in 
bringing out, in a course of lessons of moderate 
length, the fundamental truths which are generally 
held by the Christian churches, in giving a con- 
tinuous outline of the sacred history, and in showing 
the mutual relatiofe of the various books of the 
Bible.” The idea is a good one, and it has been 
fairly realised. Mr. Pulliblank has taken great 
pains in his selection of Scripture passages, and 
his woven them together in connecting links which 
supply a really great amount of information. The 
style is a little plain, and would have been better 
if it had been more lively. The best use that could 
be made of this work, however, would be to take 
it as asuggestive work, cach teacher supplementing 
it according to his ability. Where he cannot im- 
pre ve upon it he had better use it altogether, but 
this should rarely be done. 

The Royal Guide to the London Charities for : 
1876-7. By Hersert Fry. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) | 
Mr. Fry has already sufliciently established his 
reputation for the care with which he has compiled 
this work, Lut it is not, even yet, all that it might 
be. We Wand not only an alphabetical arrange- 


The other articles deal with | 


— 
ment of the charities but one classified according 
to subjects and some general idea, first, of aggre- 
gate amounts and next of per centage of expendi- 
ture—the latter being carefully Watched and chroni- 
cled. Mr. Fry notices that in many instances the 
revenues of good institutions are falling off. We 
are glad to fiad him saying that, After fourteen 
years’ experience as to the working of the London 
Charities, I can conscientiously say that I do not 
believe there have been in all that time brought to 
my knowledge more than half-a-dozen instances of 
gross perversion of charitable funds, and these have 
soon been exposed and punished.” His remarks 
on the Charity Organisation Society are worth 
attention. He concludes that it is neither pala- 
tible to the charities nor advantageous to the poor.” 


Warne’s Star Series (Frederick Warne and Co.), 
to which we have often and gladly referred, has ro- 
oi ved a valueble addition in the republication, in 
well-printed shilling volames, of ten tales by the 
late Catherine D. Bell (“ Cousin Kate”). These 
stories muat be known to many of our readers, and 
it is not too much to say of them that rarely have 
any works of their kind been s@ likely to excite, or 
have a good influence upon the religious feelings, of 
the young. The tales before us are as follows :— 
Hope Campbell; or, Know Thyself.” Horace 
and May; or, Unconscious Iofluence.” Ella and 
Marian; or, Rest and Uarest. Home Sunshine; 
or, Family Life.. Kenneth and Hugh; or, Self- 
Mastery.” ‘‘ Rosa’s Wish; and How she Attained 
it.” Margaret Cecil; or, I Can because I 
Ought.” The Grahams; or, Home Life.” 
„Sydney Stuart; or, Love Seeketh not Her Own.” 
Mary Elliot; or, Kindness of Heart. Our 
favourite amongst these, for boys, is Kenneth 
and Hugh,” and, for girls, ‘‘ Margaret Cecil.” Per- 
haps in both, if not in all, there is ascribed to the 
characters too great a religious experience. The 
boys’ and girls’ talk is often more suitable for 
grown-up people ; but we are not inclined to say a 
word which would lessen the influence of Catherine 
Bell’s stories. 

Ermyn, or the Child ef St. Elves. By Rorn 
Lynn. (Religious Tract Society.) This would be 
a great deal better tale than it is if the plot were 
not so hackneyed. How many times have we read 
of the child washed ashore with a gold locket, and 
| he father, after many years, going to the village 

where it lives and identifying it by means of the 
locket ? However, the tale is well told, is interest- 
ing, and the characters well illustrated. 


Heart Service ; or, St. Hilary's Workmen's Home. 
(Religious Tract Society.) One is almost sure to 
have a good tale from the author ok Dick’s 
Strength,” and we have one here. It is of an old 
man cast late in life upon the world, but still find- 
ing friends and help through a workman’s home, or 
as some term it, coffee-house. The novelty here is 
in making an old man the hero, His character is 
drawn with great tenderness, as indeed are the 
characters of all. The best, as a work of art, is 
Mrs. McNaggle. 


Epitome of News. 
— — 

Her Majesty with Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice are expected to leave Balmoral about Nov. 
20, and return to Windsor Castle. 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Malta on 
. in Her Majesty's ship Sultan, from 
Besika Bay, and a Russian yacht with the Duchess 
of Edinburgh on board on the following day. 

The annual ball given to the Sutherland volun- 
teers by the Duke of Sutherland was held on 
Wednesday night in the Drill-hall, Golspie. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales attended. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and family lett Dunrobin Castle, and yesterday the 
Prince laid with Masonic ceremonial, the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Post-office at Glasgow. The 
reception of their Royal Highnesses by the people 
was of the most cordial character. 

Lord John Manners has replaced the Lord Chan- 
cellor as Mioister in attendance upon Her Majesty 
at Balmoral Castle. 

It is announced that the Duke of Abercorn has 
resigned the viceroyalty of Ireland, and that he 
will be succeeded by the Duke of Marlborough, 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., is to be the new judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, in the room of Mr. Justice Quain. The suc- 
cessor to Lord Blackburn will, when appointed, be 
transferred to the Exchequer Division, from which 
Division two judges have been taken for the Court 
of Appeal. 


It was announced at the Convocation of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, held in Dublin 
Castle on Friday, that the Government is not pre- 
pared at present to propose Parliamentary repre- 


sentation for the University, or to deal with the 


question of intermediate education, on account of 
the difficulties which would arise if the attempt 


mall East; and Mr. Sidney Buxton, 


increased salaries rannuation allowances. 

Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Baxter Langley have beon 

adopted by the Greenwich Liberal Association as 

— ig for the representation of that 
ugh. 

At an agricultural dinner in Norfolk, on Friday, 
Mr. C. 8. Read, M. P., replying to the toast of 
county members, said he had been a happier and 
jollier man ever since he left the Government, for 
he had been free to speak as he liked. 

The Home Rule party in Ireland are demanding 
that Mr. P. J. Smyth should resign his seat for 
Westmeath ; but he positively refuses to do so, 

Two serious ‘‘rinking” accidents are reported. 
At Yarmouth Mrs. Coombs, wife of Mr. k. H. H. 
Coombe, a magistrate, lost her balance and fell 
breaking one of her legs in two places. At Sheflield 
Mr. John Hall, a medical student, was going over a 
rink at great * when a roller flew off one of his 
skates. He fell and wasstanned. He was assisted 
to a chair, and fell again, alighting on a large 
piece of glass, which entered his thigh. He is ina 
critical condition. 

Owing to the continuous spell of wet weather a 
considerable portion of grain is still ex and 
even uncut in the eastern district of Fifeshire. 
Sach crops are suffering severely, and the prospect 
is causing not a little uneasiness to farmers and 
others. 

At the suggestion of the Local Government 
Board, the managers of the Metropolitan District 
Asylums held 4121 meeting on Saturday, at 
which it was ved immediately to remove the 
imbeciles from the Hampstead Asylum, and to con- 
vert that institution into an hospital for the recep- 
tion of small-pox patients. This step is the result 

of the rapid — of the small - pox epidemic in 
London. 

We understand (says the Susser Daily News) that 
the building of the City of Health,” on the Court- 
lands estate, about a mile and a-half west of 
Worthing, will be commenced in the spring of next 
year. In the “ City of Health” an attempt will be 
made to carry out the idea of Dr. Richardson, as 
expounded in his description ot Hygeia,” or the 
model City of Health, at the Social Congress 
at Brighton last year, 

On Sunday morning at a Christadelphian place of 
worship, Leicester, one of the ministers, Mr. Benja- 
min Moore, about fifty years of age, while couduct- 
ing the service, suddenly fell into a chair, and 
expired in a few seconds. 

On Friday another mishap occurred to Her 
Majesty's ship Alexandra, at Chatham. Steam 
had been got up and the engines were being worked 
when the screw propeller struck against some hard 

}substance and was bent. This will still further 
delay the trial trip, as the vessel must be docked 
to have the damage made good. 

The Daily News believes that Mr. Ashley Edon 
will succeed Sir Richard Temple as Governor of 
Bengal. 

Captain J. E. Severne, of Wollop, near 
Shrewsbury, will offer himself for the repre- 
sentation of South Shropshire in the Conservative 
interest. 

Mr. Butt was on Monday presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Dublin. 

The death is announced of Sir William Clay, for- 
merly member for the Tower Hamlets, which he 
represented for twenty-five years. 


were made, but 2 are led to hope for 
supe 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS, 


The following, as far as can be ascertained, is the 

resent state of affairs in the various metropolitan 

ivisions in refereace to the triennial election of 
members of the School Board for London, which 
is fixed to take place on Thursday, November 
30 


Crry or Lonpon (Four Members). — Canon 
Gregory retires. Lord Mayor Cotton will probably 
stand again. It is understood that Mr. Morley, 
M.P., will retire, and it will be seen from an adver- 
tisement elsewhere that Mr. Sutton Gover, a former 
and tried member, has come forward as candidate 
in support of the policy of the school board. Mr, 
Francis Peek will again come forward, and with 
him, as a candidate in the Church interest, Mr. G. 
A. Spottiswoode. 

Wesrminster (Five Members).—Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, Rev. Canon Barry, and Mr. J, 
Taverner Miller, three of the sitting members (all 
Churchmen), will retire, and as candidates for their 
seats Sir James Fergusson, Bart., Colonel Dawson 
Greene, and Mr. Donaldson Hudson offer themselves 
in the Church interest. Or. Rigg (Wesleyan) re- 
tires, and Mr, George Potter, the other sitting 
member, will again offer himself. Other candidates 
announced are Mr. H. Danby Seymour, former 
M. P., for Poole; Mr, E. D. Watherston, of Pall- 
a son of the 
late Mr. Charles Buxton, M P. It has not yet been 
definitely settled whether Lord Howard of Glossop 
will be a Roman Catholic candidate. 

Cuecsea (Four Members).—Canon Cromwell will 
retire, and Mr. Percy Mitford will ask for his seat in 
the Church interest, in connection with the Rev. C. 
Darby Reade, one of the sitting members, Dr. John 
Hall Gladstone, F. R. S., and Mr. Robert Freeman 
will seek re election, 

MARYLEBONE (Seven Members).—A vacancy was 
caused some months since by the death of Mr. Heal 


which has not been filled up. The Kev. Prebendary 
Irons(Churchman) retires, and for his and Mr. Heal’s 
seats, the Rev. J, J, Coxhead, M. A., vicar of St, 
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Lovell (si 
P. 


and the Reginald A. Capel. 
. Members).—Anadditional . 
to this constituency, 


, Stamford-street (Churchman), and Mr. 


Stanley Welch (Nonconformist), who, as 
already has issued an address jointly with 
College, Mr. Thomas H. Heller, and Mr. W. 5 
M offer themselves for re-election in the 


Church interest. It is said that Mr. Pocock 
(Wesleyan) is also likely to stand. 

GREENWICH. —Twoof thesitting members retire— 
(Rob Roy) from the pressure of 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, who 


and Mr. G. B. Richardson, one 
of the etropolitan 


mem 
visional representatives at the M 


2700 — 1— Five Members). — Sir Edmund 
OWER ve Mem .—Sir 
the ee of 


the board, retires, 
and Mr. n the Rev. 
Bardsley, rec Dunstan's, Stepney 
member), in the Church interest. The 
„ E. N. Buxton. Mr. 


. Robert Maguire, w 
to the rectory of St. Olave’s, and 


r. H. 
the Church interest. 


or a year the wretched children 


being taught by them. The children w 
that they not ss to teach them but feed them, 
and it was a fi that every day they distributed 
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the fragments from the tables of city houses, 
So When they looked at these 
w were new schools, let them go to 
Bath-street. and see some of the that had been 
They would there find little children 
read and write beautifully, with a school 


that was perfect; and yet the children 


2 class. If anybody said the 
the voluntary schools, instead of 
edacational sca he would say, 
nover robbed the voluntary 
having, aod next, that they 
schools 40,000 children 
0. 
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but the pos- 
possibility of change 


f the educational party in 1 


If Charch party a majority, their object 
would be to increase fees in schools, for 
the of ing children to the voluntary 

to impoverish the teaching power of the 
board cutting down the teachers’ salaries, and 


to place the management of the schools exclusivel 
in the hands of one or creed. He trus 
the issue of the contest would be the maintenance 
present balance of power in the school board. 
(Cheers.) Mr. I. Butler moved: 
That this meeting begs to return its best thanks to 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke and the Rev. Mark W for 


their eminent services to the , and taelf 
2 — to ie ie We. 
Mr. — (barrister) seconded the resolution. 


at the retirement of Mr. 
no a by 8 Mr. Wilks’ 

e borough as 
2 Mr. Warwick 
ion, it was put and 


The Rev. J Sinclair, who offers himself for 
re-election in Southwark, has issued an address, in 
in London, in the judgment of some of 
of the day who have carefully investi- 
educational and other funds, which 
ay and aap = sufficient 
whole, ex 

of these — ba I 
method of red the educa- 
fact, a very significant fact, 
to be—par exccllence—the 
N- — 11 Dare 

su 

this S sai They prefer 
circulation the most unfounded 
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grossest exaggera- 

tations with respect to the action 
compelling the attendance of the 
They have thus won the sympathy 
of those who are too ignorant to appre- 
of education, and those who regard it as 
ring social and material 
wish to retain these ad- 


To prevent such a 
ty of all true friends of education 


felt 
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t them, and which is imperatively 
ocoupy among the 
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Artes for the London School Board (Lambeth divi- 
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go ae election. Sir J. C. Lawrence, 
P., presided. resolution in favour of the 
i was adopted. 


WoLvERHAMPTON.— A meeting of representatives 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists was held on 
Saturday to discuss the question of the election of 
new school when it was unanimously 
resolved that in order to avoid putting the town to 
of a contest, the new board should be 

el on the same basis as the present one—five 
Churchmen and five Nonconformists, leaving the 
eleventh seat to be filled by the Roman Catholics. 


Wiscellancous, 


Harp WATER —A correspondent of the Builder 
states that he has made the simple discovery that 
hard waters are rendered very soft and pure, 
rivall distilled water, by merely boiling a two- 
ounce p say in a kettlefol of water. The car- 
bonate of lime and any impurities will be found 
adhering to the phial. The water boils very much 

uicker at the same time. The knowledge of this 
fact will prove a boon to housewives and laun- 
dresses, as well as to brewers. 

Russian Crepit.—As an illustration of the im- 
mense effect of the t complications in the 
East upon Russian credit, a chart of the Russian 
Five per Cents. from the year 1846 to the present 


F 


time, which is issued as a supplement to ‘‘ Cra- 
croft’s Weekly Stock and Shgre List,” shows that 


ie Sone bee BS eee ee ee - 
uring that period, with the si exception 
1848, when the French Revolation took place. 


n the latter year the value of the stock went down 
from 112 to 74. This year it has been depressed to 
79, alch at the t moment it stands at a 
somewhat higher figure. The lowest point reached 
during the Austro-Prussian or Franco- war 
was 80, and the lowest daring the Crimean war 
was 82. Last year the highest value it bas com- 
mauded in the market since 1860, viz., 106 per 
cent. 

Arsenic Porsontinc.—A very curious case of 
arsenic poisoning is reported from Paris. A rich 
lady residing in the Faubourg St. Honoré found 
herself growing very ill, and the doctor pronounced 
her to be suffering from some slow poison. Madame 
X. rejected this idea as absurd; but, on rising 
one morning, found a glass of water, which was 
usually placed by her bedside, to be discoloured by 
a white filmy powder. On showing this to the 
doctor, he at once declared it to be arsenic. All 
inquiries failed to detect the culprit, and the next 
night madame filled the glass herself, and kept 
careful watch that no one meddled with it. Never- 
theless, in the morning the white powder again 
made its ap and the doctor was fairly at 
his wits’ to find the cause. Finally he discovered 
that his patient was in the habit of ing in 
bed, and fur that reason candles were kept 
burning all night in her room. These candles, of a 
dazzling whiteness, had been strongly impregnated 
with arsenic during their ——s aod 
the arsenic, becoming volatilised by the combus- 
tion, had poisoned the air of the bedroom.—G@raphic. 

Tue Geneva Conoress ror SunpAy OssER- 
vANcE.—At the monthly meeting of the Working 
Men's Lord's Day Rest Association, Mr. C. Hi 
the secretary, re the results of bis visit an 
the proceedings of the Geneva Congress. Upwards 
of 440 d tes and members invited attended the 
congress, including representatives sent by the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Wurtemberg, 
and the Grand Duke of Baden. The Consuls at 
Geneva of Great Britain, United States, Denmark, 
Spain, and Brazil were present. Count Bismarck 
Bohlen was present. one peter from various 
railway companies, cham of commerce, postal 
and telegra 4 departments, and literary societies 
attended. B witserland sent thirty-seven delegated 
members; France, twenty-nine ; — twelve; 
Great Britain, six; Hungary, three; Ital , two; 
America, one ; Belgium, one ; Spain, one ; Greece, 

oumania, 


one; Holland, one; Norway one; and R 
one. Addresses were delivered by the president, 
M. Alexandre Lombard, Pasteur Conlin, Professor 
Godet, M. Edouard Mono], M. E. Naville, and many 
others Reports of the state of the Sunday question 
were presented by the Rev. J. Gritton and Mr. C. 
Hill, delegates from London, and by other dele- 
tes from France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
2 Resolutions for the formation an inter- 
national confederation for united efforts in favour of 
Sunday rest were adopted. The question of Sunday 
railway work was discussed at one sitting, and a 
report on the question was read by M. Filliol, and 
a commission, consisting mainly of business men 
connected with railways, steamboats, Ko., was 
formed. It was re d that the Minister of the 
Interior of France had issued a decree suspending 
railway goods traffic from 9 am. till 5 p.m. on 
Sundays. The prime mover in the great movement 
now workiog on the Continent is M. Alexandre 
Lombard, a retired banker of yo ee ＋ gentle - 
man, possessing great energy and power of organi- 
sation, is —s bis life and his means 10 the 
promotion of Sunday observance. 

Tue Socrat Science ConcREss commenced its 
sittings at Liverpool on Wednesday, in the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Huntly, whose opening adress was devoted prin- 
cipally to the question of education. 44 — 
that the results of the system recently ished 
were m and unsatisfactory. He deprecated 
the classification of the scholars by standard, and 
pointed out that its natural result was to compel 
the teacher for his own gain to work up the dunce 
in order that he might obtain the Parliamentary 
grant. The tendency of the t machinery 
was, he thought, to lower the general standard of 
education. Thursday Mr. Farrer Herschell, 
M.P., as president of the jurisprudence section of 
the Social Science Congress, delivered the opening 
address, The extradition question was afterwards 
discussed by Mr. Westlake and Mr. 8. 8. Dicken- 
son. In the pa atigrog: of crime section, Sir 
Walter Crofton spoke on Mr. Cross's Prisons Bill. 
In the education department, the leading topic 
was the best means of securing the traiaing of 
school-teachers, The spread of infectious fevers 
and the best means of arresting them was mooted 
by Dr. Vaughan in the public Spealth section. In 
the Economy and Trade Section a r was read 
bY Mr. Giffen, head of the Statistical 1 Department 
of the Board of Trade, on the cause and effects fof 
the depreciation of silver; and in the art section, 
the best means of securing the improvement 
of street architecture, especially in connection 
with public buildings, was discussed by 
Mr. J. Stevenson and Mr. W. Whi. 
On Friday the Rev. Mark Pattison, president of 
the education department, delivered an address in 
which he condemned the existing systems of middle- 
class education, and in regard to elementary in- 
struction he thought Lord Sandon’s bill failed to 
meet all requirements. He advocated direct com- 
pulsion, and held that more adequate training 
should be provided for the schoolmasters. The 
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entire school system should be ised. In the 


SS eee pexwern| © | MAGNETINE. 


— _ smoke ; and in the age wee ba * CHEAPSIDE. 
on the special question was -trade, 50 
th 1 — 88 

Seley Mr, Pyar HAT prea of tes DARLOW & COS 
of art r nd „. BENNETT'S PATENT FLEXISLE 


economy and trade, Commander Cameron, R. N., . 
C.B., who was introduced by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, W ATCHES GOLD PRESENTATION MA GNETIC APPLIANCES 
delivered an address upon the trade of Central WATCHES dun 
Africa, On Monda r. Hawksley, C. E., i- ’ 
dent of the health department, deliv an FROM £10 TO £100. 
address. He said the population of England and 
Wales had trebled during the century, and at pre- TO CLOCK 
sent we were dependent upon foreign countries for 
forty per cent. of our food supply. He looked with PURCHASER g. 
alarm on the ibility of our being entangled io a 
great war. r sanitary legislation bad been of a 
too centralising character lately, and he at'ributed KS 
the excessive death-rate in our large towns to over- CLOC 
crowding and drunkenness. Yesterday Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P., as president of the economy and 
trade d ment, delivered an address to the 
general y of the members, in the course of 
which he strongly advocated the extension of free 
bey — 2 especially in regard to the distribu- 
on o 2 


8 22 


Kidney, 


belaticn, Asthma, Neuralgia, Neat and 


other forms of Nervous Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 
flexible 


OHN BENNETT, WATOH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 66 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


_ THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- URNISHED APARTMENTS in the house of 
ties commonly 


sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of ivate family, suitable for One or Two YOUNG 
rendering them soluble; while really maki them’ thick, GENTLEMEN, College Students 


heavy, and indigestible. This may be ensil for if | room, and cheap access to the City and West-end. 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 1. . Address, B. B63, Shaftesbury-road, 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three | Hammeremith, W. 

I — 
i or coffee. 


Births, Marriages, and Peuths. 32 
— — yap ee 

' OURNEMOUTH.— HEATHER DEAN 

[4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) ie made B COLLEGE, for YOUNG LADIES, is situated on 
for announcements under this hea , for which | the West Chiff. ~~ p= to all for 
whom a seaside and climate are desirable. 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name Terms sent on application to the Principals, Mrs. and the 


OODFORD.— PARTIAL BOARD with 


BIRTHS. HE ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS’ and Dr. KERBAHAS, K. A. PhD. 1 f., 
VAN SOMEREN.—On Sept. 17, at Madras, the wife of| I. SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SUCIETY, 4, Trafalger- a Theological Quarterly. 
MIA. Tale, meraing, ee Midi, of | een WO 
— . rthur Miall, 
. Maia, 3 Patron the Rev. the CHAPLAIN-GENERAL 


President—Lieut -General Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, KC. B. 


— Tis th * SOLE OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY: 
Tusa Ineitation.— roat and windpipe are expe-| TO SPREAD THE SAVING KNOWLEDGE OF 
o- liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, CHRIST AMONG OUR SOLDIERS, 
Ce oe ne Se See ee eee & The Committee make an EARNEST APPEAL 


voice. For these symptoms use in the form of | PUNDS to all who have the religious and moral elevation 
jjuber, — 2 XV. — nar Army a her, snd who would. wih to see the hands 
fhe act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in the, Military Chaplains strengthened by 
oe post for Chante ae —— 
pps and Co., Homçopathie Chemists, 48, Threadneed 
street, and 170, iy, London.” 
Reckxitrs Paris Bius.—The marked X the 
quick ap 


The merit of the latter 

mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general ap nce 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine Tue 
maaoufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

For NotHine —To give ao opportunity to those not yet 
— ‘ — Te, * and aes — T 

1 ratis to icants a ple Packet 

of the Pure Tea as — to . te and which, for go nl : 
strength, delicious flavour, and cheapness, unequalled. this H 
Write for sample to Messrs. HORNIMAN, 29, 30, 31, and 32, — of 
Wormwood-street, London. The ' 

DrzIde at Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 1 a. . 
and effectual. Ri silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 4 eg 


i kerchiefs, Shetland —1 — M 
any small article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, ‘ot £ yee. of 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, | zun —— (free 


chemists and stationers. carrying on the 

HoLtoway’s OIyTMENT AND Pils. —Rheumatism, x * 
in both an acute and chronic form, is peculiarly rife in this alace, G. W. 
country ali classes. The damp, moist character of 


1 nature of the soil, the necessary ex- 
posure to w 80 many are exposed in their avocations, are 
Je causes of this dreadful comp aint. B. 
phe. intense agony of acute rheumatism, and the weary 
w 


ragging pein of it, ; enough to purchase a week before the rise, at remarkably low 
other, tf hap they have not experienced it in their own prices, abowt 20,00 worth of BLACK SILKS, and 


e 
4 
2 
: 
2 


persons, Holloway’s remedies will be found an unspeakable 30 offer the following advantages to their customers: 
— to al cach sufferers, for they are so readily and | Good BLACK SILK, 3s, 11d. per yard; present value, 5s. 34. 
easily used, and their beneficial effects are so marked, that ” — 4.91, „ ” 6s. 3d. 
none shculd be without them. ” 55. 3d. ” ” 7. 34. 
Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—-Kinaban and Co. find that, JAY’S, Regent-street. 

through the recommendation ol the medical profession, the | —— ; 

demand for their celebrated old LLL Whisky for purely AUTION.—Owing to the advance in the price 
medicine! purposes is very great. They think it will be of silk, a narrower width is often substituted. Messrs. 


satisfactory to the public to read the following extracts of the | JAY take the liberty of advising all purchasers of Black 


analysis of the LL Whisky from e emineat analyst, Dr. ik. ei eie te notice the width. 
Arthur Hill Hassall:—“ 1 have very carefully — fully OUR, teher by paltees as rene 


analysed samples of this well-known snd popular whisky. JAY'S, Regent. street. 


The samples were soſt aud mellow to the taste, aromatic and pwo and a Half Guinea AUTUMN BLACK 


ethereal to the smell.—The whisky must be pronounced to ; Preach models. 
be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. The COSTUMES, copied fom now 


medical profession may feel full confidence in the purity and JAY’S, Regent-street. 2 
qnelity of this whisky.” 20, Gt. Titchfield-st., Ox‘ord-st., FPO guineas and 2) guineas EVENING 
—_—, ne Centon wine DRESSES.—The newest and r aie 
- — 5. 7 9 9 . . A 
Cirencester, writes: “I have tried Bunter’s Nervine in end made of non-crushing black tulle. Hugravings 


; same postage free on application. 

of severe Toothache, and ever tan A 
manent. ret * — obtained 8 I therefore strongly JAY'S, Regent street. — 
recommend it to the public.“ a emi>ts, 18. IId. INLEGANT COSTUMES.—Messrs. JAY have W 

E received their a Lge — — A* DARLO & CO., 
; ite ture, the ampli * 
Adbertisements. — ee on = — the eee costume Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
338 pre od — 1 two Fre nch couturiéres in in spring 448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, M. O., 443. 
AS NURSE, in a Christian family. Can take JAY'S. Orrosrru CARGO Cross Rartway Station. 

LL a Baby from the Month. (Good reierences.— E. B., | The London General Mourning Warehouse, 243, 245, 247, 
21, Victoria-square, Belgravia, 8.W, | 249, 251, Regent-street, W. Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 
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HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Principals— 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made special objects of study, and most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Keferees and full particulars, 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
COLUMN HOUSE, SHREWSBURY, SALOP, 
Principal—Mrs. NOBLE, Miss BRANNAN, and Miss 
NOBLE, assisted by Professors. 

The course of study includes English, French, German, 
Latin, Ke. Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Iocal Examinations. and prospectases on app'i- 
cation. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM began on 19th September. 
Articled Pupil required. 

Ain COLLEGE, HARROGATE.— 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER and ASSISTANT 
MASTER. n terms and enclosing testi- 
monials, to be sent, not later than Nov. JOth, to Kev. Jos. 
Garside, Louth, Lincolnshire, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. ‘he College is in connection with 
the United Methodist Free Churches, and has to be opened 
rl in 1877. 


OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 


Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


— — 


—— ) - Education. Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and . 


dies in Prospectus. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 

GIRLS’ SCHOO BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
(Linited) by the East Anglian Girls’ College Company 
Chairman of the Directors—WOODHAM DEATH, Erg. 


ert Stortford. 

Lady P Miss WIN (late of Milton Mount 
J, assisted by Resident Governesses. 

174 eI esl Masia, Claes Staging, — 

nstrumen inging, ing. 

ae Singing awing 


— 3 for the Com’ dge Local K 
* ort ambri xamina- 
tion and for the South Kensington Art and Science Exami- 
nations, 

For with revised scale of fees, apply to the 
Rev. T. W. Davids, Hon. Sec. pro tem., 4, St. aw 


square, Upton, E. 
Term commenced on Thursday, September 17. 


123 HOME.—YOUNG GENTLE- 
4 MEN Boarded, Educated and TAKEN CHARGE 


F —Prinei 
1 — — terms.—Principal, I, 
MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastsr— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. % Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &. 


16B-MASTER-— 


Viex-M 
Rey, ROBERT HARLEY, T.. S, F RAS, C 

Member of the snd Philosophical Roclety , Mant 
chester, 


of Man- 
Mem London ical Society, 
Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
Bradford, 

ASSISTANT 1 m 
he Phi 
the Publications 


B. A. 
ty, 
of the Early Eng- 
English in the 


Editors 
, Assistant Examiner in 


of 


B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
; First Class in — 


RM 
September 14th. 
and further information, apply to the 


Head Master, a the” Beo 1* the Secretary, the Rev. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, ra WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisuep 1881. 
Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, 11 U.), assisted 


b t 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Bag, M.P., Halifax, Chairman, 
J. K. WO LIE NUN M. A. Waketeid. Hon. See. 


announcing, that a new — has just been erected capable 
of one hun Pupils, and speci 
to secure their tic comfort. “ The school itself is an 


exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to vide fine, lofty, and well-furuished p manna 
I exam the dormitories, lavatorics, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. ‘The situation cannot 
well be surpa for healthiness,”—Extract from the Cam- 
bridge Examiner’s Report, Midsunmer, 1874. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 


Clas Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for Matricu- 
lation at any University. 
There are two periods o/ vacation: one of si 
Midsummer), and one for tree weeks (at Cutan) (at 
Applications for 


admis*.on to be seut to the Princi 
For Prospectuses, with a view of the School — 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 


commence THURSDAY, 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BESCHES | 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principils—The Misses HOWARD, 
AUTUMN TERM began on Trivrspay, Sept. 21. 


ST: JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lond.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


— — 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rincipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


— — 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
nee maine (HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL), 


The success of this School for thirty-six yeors arises 
from the fact that great attention is paid to subjects te- 
quned in commercial life. Boys have excelled in good 
writing, arithmetic, French, bookkeeping, and mercantile 
correspondence. Pupils from this school have passed the 
Pharmaceutical Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Exatainations in Honours. References to 
parents in all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two 


or twenty-four guineas. 
For views and pectus apply to the principals, 
Messrs. J. and J. W. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL r. HOWORTHS, Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, EA., M.A. 
dou), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's 
end First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. ~e 


Beconp MasTrer— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq, B.A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship 25 . annum. 
Scuior Tettenhall 30 


Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London Universities. * 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
N the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip PF. Rowe, 
A., Secretary, ‘Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Spr. 19 to Dec 20. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises. 


3 —— 


HOUSE PROPERTY 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital- ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ PROGRESS. 


1, Out of the First lesue of 4,000 Shares (£100,000) at par, 
2,899 have been allotted, and applications may now be made 
for the remaining 1,101 Shares. 


2. Thirty Estates = to pay a satisfactory interest. 
Part of the property been resold at a profit. 
3. Shares 


may be paid up in one sum, or by quarter] 
instalments of £5 each. 4 ‘ 
4. Ali amounts paid on Shares bear £5 per cent. interest 
from date of payment. 
5. Purchasers of house property of the Company paying 
25 per cent. at date of purchase can have remainder of pur- 
e over a term of years. 


6. The rateable value of house property in the metropolis 
has, in the last 20 years, i Ol per cent, 
For full information apply to 


W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained 979 of the Press, and 

— ex — pem = 1— Talk about 
ouse Property and Investment Company @.imited),” 

prospectus, and share application forms, ann , 


te ee 


OMBARD DEPOSIT BANK 
(LIMITED). 
(Extract from the Directors’ R —5 — to the Share- 
holders at the Third Ordinary Meeting, held at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, on Saturday, September 16, 1876) :— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in presenting 
their Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 
— ending 30th June last, and being their third hal/- 
yearly Report. 
Notwithstanding the general depression of Business, the 
Directors, during the pact six months, have made, in addi- 
tion to temporary loans, 401 advances of a more permanent 
character (making a total of 770 advances for the year), on 
mo deeds, amounting to £35,293 5% 10d., upon which 
the interest and bonns amount to £5,260 Is. 6d. 

From the above, the shareholders will have no difficully in 
judging that the business has so far developed in proportion 
as the company has become known to the publio, and that, 
from its intrinsic merits and utility, a further and rapid ex, 
pansion may reasonably be expected. 

The books, vouchers, and accounts of the bank up to the 
30th day of June 1876, have been etarefully examined by the 
ouditor, and, after an exhaustive investigation, have been 
certified as correct. 

The Directors regret that they were unable to call the 
shareholders together at an earlier date, but have taken steps 
to prevent a recurrence of any such delay in futuse; they 
also, being fully alire to the importance of the aecuracy of 
the figures furnished, have devoted much anxious time to 
their elucidation and confirmation, and, in their discretion, 
they have had the services of an } t auditor, and 
can now place the accounts before you with the greatest 
confidence. 

The shareholders cohsist of all classes of society, mcladin 
clergy, officers of the army and navy, ladies, prefessiena 
men, merchants, manufacturers, aud commercial travellers, 
who have spontaneously —— the company, aad in many 
instances given unasked, their valuable testimony to its utility, 
their approval of the principles upon which it is founded, 
and their confidenee in the board of management. 

The Directors in dealing with the profits have resolved to 
set aside yearly a sum to provide a reserve fund, so that the 
sbareholders may be assured of a permanent dividend of at 
least 124 per cent., also to write off a portion of the pur- 
chase account each half-year. They have no doubt that this 
resolution will meet with the approval of all who feel an 
interest in the —— of the bank. Such a course will 
ensure a double henefit—lst, Shares entitling to a good divi- 
dend thus permanently secured, will be much more valuable 
than shares receiving larger dividends for a lintited period, 
but without the same solid basis to rent upon in times of 
stagnation. 2nd. Depositors will much more freely entrust 
their funds to a company having a good reserve fund, than 
to one which divides all and provides nothing for the future. 


OMBARD DEPOSIT BAN K 
1 — g 

At the Third Ordinary Ge Meeting of the Share- 
holders, held at the Cannon Street Hotel, on Saturday, the 
loch September, 1876, Colonel MAHON in the Chair, the 
Directors’ Report amd Statement of Accounts were unamt- 
mously approved, and a DIVIDEND at the rate of 12, PER 
CENT, was DECLARED. 

The cordial thanks of the Meeting were uoanimoutiy 
passed to Mr. James Pryor, the manager pf the Company, 
aud to the chairman and directors.—By order of the Board, 

R. A. TYLER, Secretary. 

43 and 44, Lombard Street, Sept. 18, 1876. 

“There should be a better reason for the race of depositors 
than a fluctuating rate of two or three per cent.“ — 

Investors’ Guardisn, 


112 BANK (LIMITED), Nos. 43 and 44, 

Lombard-street, . and Nos. 27] and 279, Regent - 
street, W., established 1869, RECEIVES DEPOSITS, On 
Demand, five per cent, du to Notice, ten per cent. 
Opens Curreut Accounts. Supplies Clteque-books. Inves- 
tors are invited to examine this new aud improved system, 
that insures a high rate of interest with perfect security. 
The Directors have never re-discounted or re-hypothecated 
any of the securities. To Borrowers it offers pre-eminent 
advantages for prompt advances on leases, rewirsions, 
policies, trade stocks, farm produce, warrants, and furniture 
without removal, publicity, sureties, or fees. 

JAMES PRYOR, Mayager. 


OMBARD BUILDING SOCIETY, 43 and 41, 
Lombard-street, City; and 277 and 279, Regent-stree:, 
Established 1869. under the New Act, 
its received at Iiberal 

interest. The ict ceonomy, have hitherto 
— every investor ten and twelve per cent. annum. 
orrowers are offered unusual facilities for urchase of 
Houses, Shops, Farms, &c. New and Speci — 
The Society will Build Houses, &c., in any approved part af 
Great Britain, finding the whole cost of the building at five 
cent., repayable by instalments, the applicant merely 
nding the plan and paying or giving security for the first 
five years’ interest. rospectuses, Balance-shects, and 
Press Opinions free.—-Active 


— 


wanted. 
JAMES PRYOR, Manager. 


LeboN and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH Sree e~s 4. 


I rated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. Money 
received on deposit. For terms apply at the offices, 54, 
Old Broad Street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, 
ts 


Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, Ke. 
free.—J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


ANGER’S MODEL OHAP ELS. 
Upwards of Seventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus, Photo- 
raphs of Chapels in various styles, to seat from 100 to 
1000, Ad. each. 
W. KANGER, Architeet, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


1 BE LET (ron Sunpays ony). — The 
ROYAL AVENUE 8KATLNG RINK, King’s-road. 
Chelsea.—For terms, &c., apply to S. Albert, Manager, 122, 
King’s-road, S. W. 
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ITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


Chief Offices—34, Cannon Street, London. 


DtrREcTors 
Chairman—Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Chairman of 
National Discount Company, and of Bank. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18, Finch Lane, E. C 
on the Positive Board at ). 
John A. Bremner, 0 


Frederick Campion, 80 Frenches, Red Hill, ’ 
— Augustus Clark, Esq., 10, New Square, Lincoln’s 
Charles Deacon, Esq., 8, Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 

, Eeq., Junior Athenwum Club. 

, Esq., J. P., Runwell Hall, Chelmsford. 
Arthur Langdale, Esq., 1, York Gate, Regent’s Park. 


William Henry Maturin, Esq., C. B., 5, Courtfield Gardens, 
South Kensington. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 


1.—Absolute security to the Assured by the investment of 
the Entire Net Premiums in Government Securities. 

2.— Policies indisputable. 

3.—No os upon travel or residence in any part of the 


world, 
. not 4 Sparse if — be of Premiums be 
iscontinued, t ers’ rights being in proportion 
to Premiums paid. sant wei 
5.—Assurers have right of claiming at any time, either 
2 or surrender, 40 per cent. of premiums 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIRTY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseck Bombe Sociary, 5 and 

80, Southam pton-buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Bailding or Gardening 
Pe ag — at the Office of the Binxaeck FresHo.ip 
— Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Binxexcx Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 3 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
lish and Foreign Btocks and Shares — Lr. 
ish and Forei 
Advances —4 thereon. 
Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
A Pamphiet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 
DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hos. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
$4 Conn, and 10, Reaunt-stezet, Lonpon, 
WILLIAM I. VIAN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical and 

Pictorial Entertainmeut, ROBIN HOOD, THE 
ARCHER THAT MADE A HIT, by Mr. Ernest 
Watcot, WHAT I SAW AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. Matpen. A WALK THROUGH 
THE TOWER, and a charming Lecture on the NEW 
FOREST, in its Historical and Pi n 
Kine. BURNING and COMBUSTION, with Brilliant 


Experiments, by Prof. GARDNER. Writer in action. 
Debain’s 1 Piano — 2 played: daly. The Fountains 
perfumed by Mr. Ri Di Bell, &c 


fcom 12 till 5 and 7 til 10. Admission to the 
* ls.; Schools and Children under 10 years, 6d.; Work- 
men’s Tickets, on Saturday and Monday — 64. each. 


LADIES’ CORDOVAN GOLOSHED 


WALKING BOOTS, tes. 64. 


Ladylike and very durable. Button, Balmoral, or Elastic 
side, 
Illustrated catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL & ha 192, Oxford-street, 


ndon, 
—— 


Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c. 
«Ham and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN.—AIl 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose, 
and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be effectually removed 
by using Marris’s celebrated Sulphur Soap and Compound 
Sulphur Losenges. Price, Soap, 1s.; Lozenges, ls. IId. 
By 1— 14 stamps each. 
rris, 37, Berner’s Street, London; Staircase, Soho 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. 


— — ee oe 


PIANOFORTES. 


o NN 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 


durable; pure musical tone. 

_ Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James 8. 
H & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN- 

HAM COURT ROAD. The only 
House in exclusively for 
BEDSTEA BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 


H & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Illastrations, with 


prices, sent free by post on applica- 


tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOL COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


IANOFORTES on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM.—SAMUEL BREWER and CO, Manu- 
facturers, 14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 

ESSRS. JAY are always provided with ex- 

perienced dressmakers — 1— ready to travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden and unex mourning require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. take 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at Id. per 
ard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain 
igure, purchased 


and at the same price as if at the London 
eneral Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or | families, 
JAY'S, 


.' THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
; WAREHOUSE, 


243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-8STREET, W. 


XCELSIOR GAS BAT £5 10s. Od. 
E Eeli * registered. 


Gas with open 
Bole a SHREW tks 59, Old Balle, E. C. 


ELECTRICITY 186 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(PELTED). 


The remarkable e of r 
. „ to 


of these 
his co-Galvanic system are too numerous 

for insertion here. These are compiled in the pamphlet, 

„ Gatvaniem, Nature's Carer Resrorsa oF I- 
Parnep Vital Eso,“ 

stamps. 

evidence therein is 1 — by the 

recently found in standard work 
(p. 76, 1867) of J King, M.D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 


ti sm ” 


— — 
Im * 


“ Hysteria Consti 
„Hysteric Paralysis Deafness 
For further information and price list apply 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nervous) 
to 


TDOOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 
DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
of ane ok By N from J. C. Poor, Bath, 
free, for 18. 3d. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years as the best —. —— for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and aperient for delicate constitutions 
ladies, children and infants, 

DINNEFORD anv Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


WASH/NC MACHINERY 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, SPADES. 
DAIRY. & PAKES. 


OF EVERY MAKE, 

LVERY SIZE. 

CATALOCUES FREE 0 
APPLICATION. 


~ 


new 
tes of all 


Wr 


Second-hand 
heapside. 


M 


C 
offer 


parties 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct Importers, 


instrumen 
—— Bow end Set acting Instrument L 
Barrel Pianofortes, 16,18, and 90 guineas. 


sale of 
No. Ne 


other models, I to 12 scale on 
finger 6d., net. The vew Instruction Book, with 

full directions for learning the and a 

of airs, e., s., net.—K EI E, and Co., 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE“ — See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 28. 


(ULABER'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER 
ing and clearing 


and RESTORE 
the blood from all 


*. per 
EDWARDS, 88, Old Change, London. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 


Squille are too often invoked to 
and all Pulmonary Diseases. 


| 


—— — > 


t, or Handy Guide- 
tis from any 
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WITHOUT 


Debility, Asthma. W 


laver 
* N and V. , RESTO 
BARKY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


EALTH 1128 


0 
i 


f 
i 


1 = 
2185 
Sr 


- 
3 


Samaritan Hospital 


wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the 

for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 

substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 

that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 

and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
soundly all night.” 


admirably upon it, and sleep 


nervousness, [ sleep my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing what | was before I 
took your food. Pray make any use like of this letter, 


and best thanks.— 


Catdiff.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 
URE No, 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 


“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 7 have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas 80 much as to dispense with 
Xen — 190 „0 

m quite 
attend confessions, visit the Ack. make lon 
foot, my head ws clear, and my memory stre 


7 admirab 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of near Mondovi.” 


U — © . E 
Asthma, Kr. — Cure No. —4 i 

, oy e | sick ness, and vomiting My 
De Berne Food. RIA JOLLY. j 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. mate. 


; 


Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
I was wasting away 
nervous that I 


f 


i 


f 


J 


f 
=! 


ö 


i 


Y 


J 


f 
| 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 
“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced effect 


Sab wd woe dh sells: In tins, 


Id., at 22. 


28s.; 24)b., 50s. 

D” BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 

cu at Be, | 34 cups, Se, 64. ; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s, ; 


576 cu 
D BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
— r the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
nausea sickness, even in pregnancy or at heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter —y on — up, 0 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
somes pee —— sleep, and =o highly nourish- 
sustainiv even meat.—IIb., 3s. Gd. ; „ 08: 
8 oon K d.; Ab., Us. 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

t-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 

Vendome ; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 

Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid: 28 

Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse 
Vienma; and at the Grocers aud Chewwists n every town, 


3 Ad., 6s.; Sib. 14s, 12ib,, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 30s.; Wallsend—Class B, 27s.; Best Inland, 27s. ; 
Class B. 24s. Best Coke, 16s. Cash on delivery. 

Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ S8 PRICES.— 
: Wallsend Seconds, 29s. ; 


24s,; Barusley, 24s. ; 
bles, 21s. ; Nuts, 21s.; 


22s. ; 


; Coke, 


Stations, 
ham, N.; and 
E1R’S 


55s. SEWING MACHINE for 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
P ors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, Ce. 
POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars, 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
sora! JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITUR wha oe i 

the BEDFORD ANTEC N COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Removals effected by large railway 


vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required —Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


PR AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoninms, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases, Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Company, 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N.W. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM, Resident 
Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M. b. C. Mx. M. R. C. 8. 
Eng. The extensive alterations and improvements which 
have been going on at Ben Rhydding are now complete, and 
the house is perfectly ready for the reception of — and 
visit rs, Hydro- Therapeutic treatment at Ben dding is 
aided by pure air, beautiful scenery, recreation various 
pleasant society. The pectus affords every 


kinds, 
— for which the Manager, Ben Rhydding, 
6. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 


for making bread, » puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and —— and 6d., IS., 2s. Gd. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all . Bchoole, families, and hoteis 


should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s. ue, as there is a conside- 
rable saving. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 

ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &e., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear (heir name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 


throughout the world. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c., 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 

65, and 67, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 

. ESTABLISHED 1835. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale . Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
on, 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
lla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
rewoves every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 


e br nition, Be. 6d. 4. 64, L ll. 7s. Cl, Ie Gl. Sent by 
In bottles, 2s. 4s. Od., , 78. 6d., 118. t by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. | rau to any address, Pills ‘and’ Ointment, each in boxes, 
—k 2s. Od., 48. , 36, stamps, 
The CHESTERFIELD and | Seid by all Drogelste. Cast Bert, 181. Flee io. 
ALBION OVERCOATS, solely | don, Get the red and bine wrapper with the old Dr.’s 
— — by SAMUEL BRO- | head in the centre. 
HERS, are uns for com- 
Quercoats fort, while inimitable in fit and RUPTURES. 
„ ee For Walk- | BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ng, Trav ; for Town 
214 to 84s. 1 —7 — Ren. Cold, or HIT RTS MOC-MAIN PATENT 
Hard Weather, the NEW OVER. 
COATS will be found highly 
serviceable, and decided conducers 
to health. They are elegant in style, 
and not oppressive in weight. 
**ULSTERS.” 30s. to 100s. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
The extreme durab'lity of Samuel 
2 
1 3 ir impervious- 
Travelling ness to the assaults of inclement 
weather, render these suits most 
Suits attractive and welcome to all whose 
* business or leads them to 
| journey long distances. Better 
29 chest plain — = 12 4 
com ts not 
sired r —7 
thoroug warm to the y, he Bl 
— unnecessarily re- F. KC. ., Surgeon te the Loe ital ; w. J. Fisher, 
‘ef to ' . 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. 1 Prince Albert; Rober! Liston’ 
Esq., FES ; ames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, | Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Eoq., F. KB. ] and many 
PARENTS and GUARDIANS A ive Circular may be had and the Truss 
cannot more sdvisedly study their | (which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
, “OW, own interests end the welfare of | ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
Boys Ed their young dependants than by | tothe Manufacturer. 
ing for them these new and Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Resisting ” — * mete from the best 1 1 Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 268. d., and 318. 6d. 
„ aud in t rocesses of | Fostage, kr e. 
—— — Weaving so adroitly * — of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 64d., 
° and carefully manufactured as to | Postage, 
Suits. offer every resistance to hard wear, | Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
; thus being proportionally economi- Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, os 
(Reg.) cal, considering the reckless ten- | Cilice, Piccadilly. 
dencies of growing boys. NEW PATENT 
162. to 42s. BOYS’ OVERCOATS. LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
» 12s. 6d. to 45s. —The material of which these are made is recom- 
BOYS’ ULSTERS and mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
ULSTEREENS, (Kegd.) 15s, 6d, | Pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
to 50s. manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling & 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. | the * , VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. 1 


The famous Trade Mark, SYDENHAM,” indicates the 
Manufacture of SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 and 67, LUDGATE-HILL. 


ht in texture, aad inexpensive, and is arawp on 
(is e an ordirery stocking. Price 46. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s, and 
10, each. Fostage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary 


— 1 „ — 
urable, They are very economical; they 


em ae Oy The Ovens are more equi 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes sui 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


heated than 
to different Establishments, 


ld he a 
ve amoun 

an jn the ordinary Kitcheners, and cad vention om todas te 
and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Candidates 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, 


1%. Albert-street, Manchester. 
USHIONS, SEAT MATS, 


** A most delicious and valuable article.“ — Standard. 


FR LI S 


CARACAS 


COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


WINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 
T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from ros. to sss. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, ars., 56s , 955. 
Dish Covers Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6s5s.; Electro, £11 tts. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 N 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 8 
Lamps Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & CO., 46, King 


~ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Kc. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteais—Prass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—z light, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 , to6f., £33. 
Kitchen Utensilsa—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, c. 
(Catalogues free.) 


illism Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) The 2 
Id. Packets; 6d., 1s., and 28. Tins. WOR LD 
* ORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Bottles, 6d., ls, and 2s. each. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, I8., 18. lid, 28., and; BEST TONIC 
2s, 3d. each. yet introduced. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared | by G GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds 


D HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 
Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the BEST and MOST Novuaissine of 
all Infants’ and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been b t before the Public; it contains EVERY REQUI- 
sits for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent Seir-Dicsstive. 
the “Lancet” and Medical Faculty, 2 
Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 18. 
dy Arthur Hassall, M.D. Lond, on the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and Invalids, with Hints 
on the General Management of Children, sent post free ov 
application to the Manuf 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


20, ENGLISH WIVES Require 
BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 
ran WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washi ine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, 1 
beatin other machines. Will wash an 
washed, Child can work it. Hundreds of 
pon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, — 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
“ Queen’s Quality,” as supplied to Her 1 Delicious. 

Iuvigorating. A valuable tonic, 42s. doz, 

GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY B BRANDY, 

Sere — Quality,” end for Travelling. 50s, per 

GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


8 * oe all Wine Merchants, or direct, on ment, 
My yr. 4 RANT, Distillery, Maidstone. — 2 in 
nglan 


‘The Most 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 
in the W 


ENTLEMEN desirous of ha 
* dressed to perfection should supply 
wi 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
—— —— 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDZ 
REPUTATION, 
AND 18 


A HOUSEHOLD 7 CONSTANT 


their Linens 
Laundresses 


NOTE. — The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “ the 
best” is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 


from the Lancet which is being used in — of this 
— does not convey the ein ion of that journal Vide 
ncet, November 13, 1878. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


m consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA 2 PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA @ PERRINS have adopied 
A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea eines 


* 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


Proprietors, Worsester 
„London and Export 21 
by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
November, 1874. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
W. D. & H,O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 
ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the Two-Uunce . 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C., and Bristol. 


JNO. GOSNELL X 6658 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


decay, and imparts a p 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness 
enamel from leasing Fragrance 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, 10 


‘ 


the 


to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 


— — — — ——— 


HE HEADS of SCHOOLS and all 
in Musical Tuition will find the NEW ADDE M 
ew Edition for 1876) to ROBERT COCKS and COS 

ATALOGUE of 8, WORKS for the PIANOFORTE 

ee ee a A copy sent gratis by return 

of post. 

l DICTION. gh of 3,500 
. 


Edition. Also, 

ot ihe RUDIMENTS of 
QUESTIONS on 

the THEORY OF MUSIC. Free by post for 13 stamps 


each. 

E HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLCOTT for the Pianoforte. 
ni od, hb. Accompaniments for Flats, Viaiin, end Vio 
eac , and Vio- 

loncello, 3 le 
ALF. HOURS with the ORATORIOS, and 
other Sacred Com Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by GEORGE FREI ERICK WEST. In Se Books, 
This choice selection 


each 4s, has 
demand for good extracts suitable for 12 
LEAVES his WATERY 


domestic circle. Post free for 24 stamps 
HE LARK now 
Melody by J. I. HATTON. Transcribed for 
GEORGE PREVERICK WEST. Also, 


NEST. 

the Pianolorte 

Gounod’s NAZARETH. . each; post free, at half price. 
London : Robert Cocks and Co, New Burlington-street. 


THE LAY PREACHER: 


A MISCELLAKY OF HELPS 
For the Study, Pulpit, Platform, and Desk. 


Twopence Monthly. 
2s. Gd. a Year, Post Free. 


ceat which the LAY PREAGHER is — — 
renders it serial of the kind; it is 

circulation ; it has moat favourably notioed by the Press, 
and highly commended by numerous readers in England, 
— and America; it 1 2 in spirit, earnest in 


MUSIC, 182nd Edition, and WEST'S 


The low 


unconventional in method to the orthodox 
Stee aet ee aed especially valuable 

= aan for whom Ite aim eg! to kindle 
thonght, $e stlenulate pam in efficient 


r 
The LAY PREACHER Vol. for 4 may still be had, 
Price 3s. Gd., post free. 


F. E. LONGLEY, 80, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 


Now Ready, Third Edition, cloth, post free 13 stamps, 
RRORS Ot _HOMC@OPATHY. 
2 „ —The First Pres. Gen. Med. 
Ade es of the oyun.” Ihe Med. Cire. 
London: G. Hill, 154, Westmiuster- bridge roa l. 


NEW Wo OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-atreet, Aberdeen, 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 


ConTENnTs. 
I. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescri for 2 Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, 
4. Salt Bathe and ‘their E 


5. The Coca Leaf a Kestorer o Health and 


ATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, 8, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 
| aie QUININE and TRON TONIC 


and Enriches the B 
S 


ia Nervous Ailments. 
Strength. 


QUININE and n TONIC 
N he Nerves and Muscular System. 
Pprezr’s ess and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
1E 9 and IRON TONIC 
asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
indigestion, Flatek Flat Weakness of the Chest, and Respi 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits and Re-establishes the Geueral 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in r 
3 and in stone jars 22s. each. 
LAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS. 
/ Boxes, 1s. Id., and 2s. Od. each. 
The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft 
the Bunion Plasters a 
larged toe joints. Sold 
RACROFES ABDUL EVES — hy 21. 8 
By using this dehcious Aromatic * 
sun and. polished ivory. 


i in excendingly Fragrant, an spec 
—ů removin 
t 1 a oP oy al 
EAE 
ae 


Chemists. yerotations of ls, 2 2s. 
DELLAR 1 ſor e has proved 


tad is rong recommended ar — 


It 1s quite harmless. "Tacha im bottles, la. 10d. and 
2s. Od. each, by all Chemists. 


hair. — Bold everywhere by "Chemists and 
large bottles at 18. Gd. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most reliable, speedy, and agreeable Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, B itis, Consumption, and all diseases of 
the lungs and sir passages, le soothing and comforting in 
its action, and quite different fram ordinary cough rewedics 
Bowties, ls. IId. and 26. 9d. All Chemists, 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL. -. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Kectified, and divested of all 
fuse! oil.—“ Peculiarly free from acidity and better adapted 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.”—Dr. Andrew 
—5 1 ati article of undoubted purity in point of strength 
ay. Dr, Lade. 306 it coe ng ualities of 10 good 


oS BRETT and Co, 20 — 27, High Holborn, 


7 
. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Oor. 18, 1876. 


Miss COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Messrs, CLARK have in course of tion a Translation 
of the well-known and Santi exteoned 
CAL and BXEGETICAL COM- 
MENTARY on the NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. 
H. A. W. Murer, Oberconsistorialrath, Henover, under 
the Editorial care of Rev. Professor Dicxson, G . 
and the Rev. Professor Cromain, St. Andrews, of whi 
have published— 


; Vol. II. PHILIPPIANS 
and COLOSSIANS ; The Subscription 

in advance) is 218. tle 4 velumen, Ove wi 

The WORKS of AUGUSTINE. 

„ The Works issned in 


Foreign Theological Library. 
Annual Subscription for } Four Volume demy 8vo, 21s, 


KEIL’S 
0 COMMENTARY on EZEKIEL. 


LUTHARDT’S ; 
ie tat COMMENTARY on ST 


’ 
N „„A on 8ST. 
Will probably form second issue. 


VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 
| of 


Laity, Mesers. Clark are now 


1 


A HRONOLOGICAL AND GEO. 
GRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION to the LIFE of 


the German of E ° 
with Additional Notes by M. J. Evans, bd ean 


. 
MODERN DOUBT 
DREN DOUBT and, CHRISTIAN 


; the German 
CHRISTLIEB, by Rev. H. U. W eirsaxcart, Ph. D, and 
— 1 T. L. Kinessury. Second Edldion. 


Full Catalogues free on application, 
Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38, Street 
Leadon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO- 


PUBLICATIONS. 


— — 
Under the Sanction of Her Majesty the Queen. 
Demy 8vo, 18s., the Second Volume of 
THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
With Portraits. 
„ The Third Volume, which will complete the Work, is in 
active preparation. 


NEW VOLUME say tugs AUTHOR or “LAW & GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, 
Author of “ Law and God.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SATAN OF SCRIPTURE. 
By A CLERGYMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Camille Desmoulins end his Wife: 
Passeges from story antonists. Founded 
u New and hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Translated from the French of Jules Claretie, by Mrs. 
CASHEI, HOEY. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 166. 


Lorenzo de Medici ths Magnificent. 
By ALFRED VON REUMONT. Transated from the 
— by ROBERT HARRISON, Two Vols., 8 vo, 


His of French Literature. By 
HENRY VAN LAUN, Vol. I. : From its Origin to 
the Renaissance. Demy 8, 16s. 


Auto . 
biography of Harriet Martineau 


Bologna: a Study. Richard 
F. BURTON, Author of “ vere ble fw mee and 
Mecca,” Ke. Small gro, 10s. 6d. 


Hours in a Li 0 i . 
are 3 12 brary. By Leslie Stephen 


SECOND SERIES, Crown 8vo, 9s. a 
“From each of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s essays the reader is 


pretty sure to learn a ey worth learning. The volume 
should meet with a welcome all lovers 4 literatme.“— 
Atheneum. 
“The whole of the volume may be read with pleasure and 
"—Saturday Review. 


Human Nature: a Mosaic of Sayings, 
Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Cha- 
racter. Selected and srranged by DAVID W. 
MITCHELL, Author of “Ten Years in tne United 
States.” Crown 8 5s, 

“An book . . . very creditable to the 
author's taste and judgment.”—Saturday Keview. 

“ The selections have been made with taste and ju t, 
and they include some of the best and wisest thoughts of 
eminent men still alive.” —Ixon. 


The Borderland of Science. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, Author of “Light Science for Leisure 
Hours.” ith Portrait, large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Science Byways. By R. A. Pr . 
With Re en gro, 10s. 3 


Erasmus: his Life and Character as 
shown in his Correspondence and Works. By ROBEKT 
2 — With Portrait, Two Vols., crown 


The Home Life in the Light of its 
Divine Idea. By J. BALUWIN BROWN, B.A. Fifth 
Edition, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Garden and the City; with other 


Contrasts and Paral of Scripture. By the Kev. 
a MACMILLAN, LL b. d Edition, crown 
0, 


The Divine Teacher: being the Re- 
corded of our Lord Jesus Christ during His 
Ministry on . With Index. Fourth Thousand. 
Fecp. 870, limp cloth, red edges, 2s. Gd. 


The Sure Be “place jo: Being Selected 
esu ranged « 
of Path and Practice. B the Compiler a 29 The 
Divine Teacher.” Fecp. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 


r 
Nineteen Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. oe 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Literature and Dogma: an Essay to- 
wards a better A of the Bible. Fifth 
Edition, crown gvo, 
„be references to all the Bible quotations are, in this 
edition, added for the first time. 

God and the Bible: a Review of Objec- 
tions to Literature and Dogma.” Keprinted from the 
“Contemporary Review,” entirely revircd. With a 
Preface, crown 8vo, 9s. 

St. Paul and Protestantism. With an 


Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. Third 
Edition, revised, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in 
Political and Social Criticism. Keprinted from the 
“ Cornhill ine.” With. Preface and Alterations, 
Second Edition, 7s. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. 8vo, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Popular Edition. Complete in 


Twelve Vols., crown 8vo, with Froutispieve to cach 
volume, —— > 


„„ This had in sets of twelve volumes, 
handsomely bound im cloth, gilt top, price £3; also bound | 
half morocco, £5 5s. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


On November J, in One Vol., crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 


ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Explanatory 
Notes, by Grone Orro Trevetyan, MP. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


THE REALISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 
To-morrow, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


1 ig 2 the VEIL: an Outline of Bible Meta- 

sics, By the Rev. T. Grirritu, M. A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, Author of Fundamentals; or, Bases of 
Belief,” &c. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


HEER’S GEOLOGY OF SWITZERLAND. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with a Geologically Coloured Map, 
19 full-page Plates in Lithography and Chromoxylography, 
and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, price 28s. cloth, 

J hes PRIMAVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 

LAND. By Professor Oswatp Heer, of the Uni- 

versity of Zurich. Edited by Jamas Heywoop, M.A., 

F. R. S., President of the Statistical Society. 

London: Longmans and Co. 


TIME EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 206, 
OCTOBER, was published on SATURDAY LAST, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. BANCROFT’S NATIVE RACES OF NORTE 
AMERICA. 
Il. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE. 
III. THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
IV. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
V. DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
VI. DANIEL DERONDA. 
VII. MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 
VII THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
IX. BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 
Londou: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


— 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., 
HE SECOND ADAM, the Seed of the 
Woman: a Thesis maintawing that Jesus, the only 
begotten of the Father, is very man, a human person. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
ILLCOCK (J. W., QC.) — THE SORIP.- 
TURAL RELIGIONS, HISTORIES, AND 
PROPHECIES, Analysed and Examined. Are incredible 
Narratives of Jews to be treated with more respect than 
incredible Narratives of other Authors? If so, why? 
Vol. I. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
Ly ndon ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


mice NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA : 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR TYE PEOPLE, 


10 Vols., royal 8vo, cloth ... .. £415 0 
„5 Cs tee tet op ees OO 
F 


The articles have undergone thorough revision, and have 
been — up to the present date, many of them having 
been entirely rewritten. 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


For the convenience of those who may wish to purchase 
this revised edition by degrees, a Part, cntaining 128 
pages, is being published Montuty, and the work will be 
completed (exclusive of the Maps) in Sixty-five Parts, at ls, 


each, 
Just Published, Part 24, Price 1s. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


ae BOOK OF CHANTS” rue (CLAptTon 
Park PsaLTeR), with the recitations rhythmically 


inted. 

It contains Seventy-two Canticles in large typ from che 
Bible version, Four Chant-settings of the Te um, Bix 
rettings of the Sanctus,” and Ninety-six Single d Double 
Chants, written for this book, or carefully selecte from the 
works of the best Composers Ancient and Moder and with 
especial regard to the words which they are i ended to 
ex 


“If this pointing be observed, recitations longer than any 
usually taken, will become enn of execution; there will be 
no unseemly haste or tedious drawl, and no waiting for one 
another in a senseless pause before entering the Cadence; 
me words pay — — and their meaning u 

appropriately expressed.” —Preface. ; 
, Pie Staff Notation, ls. 81.; Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 

s. 4d, ; 

A considerable reduction on Orders for not less than two 
dozen which are sent direct to the Publishers, at 8, Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C., who will also, until the end of Novem- 
ber, send Specimen Copies, to Ministers, Precentors, and 
Organists, who forward their name and address and One 
Shi'ling in postage stamps. 


— — ae 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Enabling Parents, Teachers, and Ministers to unite in 
TRAINING CHILDREN IN BIBLE RELIGION. 
TheSYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER. 
Cloth 28. Over 700 Lessons for all Teachers. 


BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Id., 2d, 34. For Parents to help their Children and 
test their progress, 

ONE SET, Post free, for Half-e-Crown. 

For Model Lessons, or further particulars apply at the 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING DEPOSITORY, 
15, Paternoster Square, E. C. 


OOKS (Second-hand Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &¢.—C. HEKBERKT, English aod 


Foreign Bookeelier, 60, Goswell-road, London, E C.--CATA- 


LOGUE XIX, free on receipt of two pores Libraries, 
Old Books, Waste Paper, and Parchment purchased. 


Published by W. R. Wiiicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; aad Printed by R. K. Bust and Co., Wine 
2 12 Fleet Street, London. Wednesday, October 
15, 1 
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